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ABSTRACT 

The Exemplary Project in Career Education was 
designed to stimulate the development of specific activities and 
programs in career education which would assist students in 
developing self-concepts and good attitudes while expanding career 
knowledge and job skills in South Carolina school districts. An 
administrative staff from the Region Five Educational Services Center 
in Lancaster supervised the project currently operational in 
Chesterfield r Fairfield, and Kershaw Counties. Lancaster County 
dropped out the second year. Feeder systems were used in each of the 
counties. There were five components to the program (elementary 
career orientation^ work experience^ interdisciplinary program^ 
intensive training^ and placement and followup) which provided the 
framework for the K-12 career education program^ each with its own 
goals. Two of the components were implemented in each district the 
first year; all five were implemented the second year. During this 
timer extensive inservice training (workshopSr orientation 
conferences^ and visitations) was conducted for teachers^ 
administrators, and members of the community. Continuous evaluation 
was conducted by third parties. The project was judged to be 
successful in meeting its objectives^ with each county program 
evaluated in a UO-page report included as one of four appendixes. 
(AG) 
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FINAL REPORT 
EXEMPLARY PROJECT IN CAREER EDUCATION 

1970-1973 

I. SUMMARY OF THE REPORT 



A. TIME PERIOD COVERED 

The time period covered by the final report for the Exemplary Project in Ca^^'^r 
Education is from July 1, 1970 to June 30, 1973, 

B, GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

The overall purpose of the project is to stimulate the development in South Caro- 
lina school districts of specific activities and programs in career educ^ "on which are 
designed to assist students in clarifying self-identity, developing good o (itudes, and 
expanding career knowledge and job skills leading to appropriate job placement and/or 
continuing education. 

These programs are based on the requirements of the Office of Education program 
guidelines for Part D — Exemplary Program section of the 1968 Vocational Educa- 
tion Amendments which state t^nt participating schools will make provisions for: 

1. Broad occupational orientation at the elementary and secondary school levels 

so as to increase student awareness of the range of options open to them in 
the world of work. 

2. Work experience, cooperative education and similar programs, making possible 

a wide variety of offerings in many occupational areas. 

3. Activities designed to develop and broaden curricular offerings, 

4. Students not previously enrolled in vocational programs to receive specific 

training in job entry skills just prior to the time when they leave the school. 

5. Intensive occupational guidance and counseling during the last years of school 

and for initial placement of all students at the completion of their schooling. 

1. ELEMENTARY CAREER O^^tlENTATION 
Product Goal 

To develop an elementary career orientation program whereby elementary school 
children will learn about job-family occupational opportunities through develop- 
mental occupational orientation activities. 

2. WORK EXPERIENCE 
Product Goals 

1. To establish a work experience activity which will assist a select number of 
both vocational and non-vocational economically disadvantaged students in en- 
tering gainful employment as a means of insuring training as well as providing 
financial resources in order that they are able to remain in school. 
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2. To establish a work experience activity which will assist interested non-dis- 
advantaged vocational students in entering gainful employment related to their 
area of training. 

3. INTERDISCIPLINARY PROGRAM 
Product Goal 

To increase motivation and achievement of ninth-twelfth grade students by the 
provision of interdisciplinary programs correlating language arts, math, and science 
with a career education lab or a vocational area. 

4. INTENSIVE TRAINING 
Product Goal 

To train graduating seniors in job entry skills by the provision of opportunities 
for intensive training designed to meet critical job market needs in the specinc geo- 
graphic area, student needs, and student abilities. 

5. PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP 
Product Goal 

To assess the extent to which the total educational effort is meeting the needs 
of students by the provision of intensive guidance, placement of 100% of the high 
school graduates in further training or employment, and follow-up activities designed 
to assess the extent to which the education and training provided is meeting needs 
of students. 



C. PROCEDURES 

The Exemplary Project in Career Education is coordinated through the Region V 
Educational Services Center in Lancaster, South Carolina. The Center was established 
in 1966 with a Title III, P. L. 89-10 Grant for supplementary services to public school 
districts in six counties of the Fifth Congressional District of South Carolina. A govern- 
ing board of fifteen members was appointed. This group, known as the Advisory Con- 
trol Board, was composed of the superintendents of the participating districts and 
their designated representatives. A basic staff of five persons was employed and a 
plan of operation devised. The Center's programs and activities concentrated on three 
major areas: in-service education; training of specialists; and curriculum development 
including field testing and demonstration activities. During the first three years of op- 
eration, programs and activities were developed and conducted in all of the curricular 
areas. At the conclusion of the three year Title II) Grant, the superintendents voted to 
continue operation of the Center by a per pupil contribution from each district. The 
basic staff of the Center is currently augmented with staff members who are conduct- 
ing specialized projects and activities. One of these staff members, H. Dale Holden, 
has served as the full-time regional coordinator of the Exemplary Project in Career 
Education for the past two years. A part-time project director is also employed through 
the Region V Center. The three district coordinators (one for each county currently in 
the project), the regional coordinator and the director form the nucleus of project staff. 
The activities in each district depend heavily on the support of the central administra- 
tion, the principals, and the teachers. These are the people who have extended them- 
selves to prove that the concept of career education is viable in three vastly different 
areas of South Carolina. 



The project is currently operational in Chesterfield, Fairfield, and Kershaw Coun- 
ties, In eacii of these counties the project activities are concentrated in one feeder 
system of schools, except for Kershaw County where it is split between two feeder 
systems. For the most part, the feeder systems include three elementary, one junior 
high, and one senior high school. The dislrict project coordinator in each county, as 
stated previously, assumes the major responsibility for the implementation of the con- 
cept in each county. At present, the district coordinator is assisted by a full-time im- 
plementation person (to assist teachers in gathering materials and arranging field trips) 
and a part-time secretary. 

Because the school districts, as well as their soecific procedures for implementing 
a career education program, differ greatly, the project has evolved into three distinct 
models based on a common set of goals and objectives. The exemplary project, there- 
fore, provides the framework for the comprehensive K-12 career education program in 
each district. Supplementary funds and resources that go beyond what could be at- 
tained through the project are being utilized in an attempt to infuse rather than add 
the concept of career education to each district's instructional program. 

In general, the procedures followed in implementing the project have changed, but 
the project has remained stable during the past three years. Many of the initial diffi- 
culties encountered with setting up the project In four counties (Chesterfield, Fairfield, 
Kershaw, and Lancaster) have been overcome. Career education is not only taking root 
In the total educational system, but also in the community, '.t is not perceived as a 
short-lived project for a selec: few, but as a vehicle for relevancy that can be of benefit 
to all. These facts continue to be borne out by the increased interest and publicity that 
career education is receiving throughout the Region V area, the state, and the nation. 



D. RESULTS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The accomplishments of the Exemplary Project in Career Education can best be 
analyzed through the development of the career education program in each of the proj- 
ect districts. During the first year of the project (1970-71), each of the school districts 
implemented two out of the five components. During the second year of the project 
(1971-72), each of the districts, with the exception of Lancaster, implemented all five 
components. The implementation process was accompanied by extensive in-service 
training for teachers, administrators, and members of the community. This training 
included specific workshops, orientation conferences, and visitations. Much emphasis 
was placed on the development of a "total" career education program rather than Iso- 
lated components. Several of the schools, in each of the county feeder systems, have 
broadened the focus of the project from a pilot activity involving a few classes per 
grade level to one that includes all students In the school. As a result of the expanded 
nature of the career education programs in these districts, the project gained momen- 
tum, the teachers and administrators became more enthusiastic, and above all, the stu- 
dents became more involved. Now that exemplary monies are being phased out, two of 
the project districts as well as one other are moving into extensive in-service programs 
for teachers and administrators in an effort to further implement the concept. 

The career education programs in both Chesterfield and Kershaw Counties were 
included among the top forty-one comprehensive programs identified by the National Cen- 
ter for Occupational Education at North Carolina State University during 1972. As a 
result of this selection, both counties have received a record number of requests for 
visitations and information. 
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E. EVALUATION 



The evaluation of the Exemplary Project m Career Education is a continuous proc- 
ess. Both the product and process of the project are extensively explored by the third- 
party evaluation and by yearly on-site process teams. The third-party evaluation is the 
contracted responsibility of the National Center for Occupational Education at N. C. 
State University. APPENDIX A of this report contains the third-party evaluation report 
as well as an analysis of the results of process evaluations that have been conducted 
during each of the three project years. Projert staff members have also utilized such 
techniques as teacher and student profiles in an effort to learn more about the feelings 
of those who are Involved with or are dfrect;ng project activities. 



F. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Each of the participating school districts has indicated a willingness to expand 
and refine its career education program in the years to come. Although certain aspects 
of the project have proven to be more successful than others within a given district, one 
cannot overlook the positive changes that the impact of the project has precipitated. 
Because the project is being implemented in three districts rather than one, its con- 
tinuance, based on cost, should present less problems than if all of the funds were 
concentrated in one area. Specific recommendations in relation to the total project, 
as well as the specific components, are presented in Section VII of this report and in 
"The Future of the Exemplary Project in Career Education" section of APPENDIX A. 



II. EXEMPLARY PROJECT IN CAREER EDUCATION PROBLEM AREA 

Although the schools in South Carolina have experienced an almost phenomenal 
growth and improvement in their educational programs during the past few years, much 
still needs to be accomplished. Little attention has been given to the development of com- 
prehensive career education programs. As a result, four school districts met in 1969 to 
discuss their needs in this area. Through the involvement of students, teachers, adminis- 
trators, industrial leaders, and other community agencies, these districts developed plans 
for a career education program which they felt fully met the needs of their students. Lack 
of funds from a single source dictated that various portions of the plan be implemented 
with funds from different sources. Three of the four original districts have proceeded with 
the development and implementation of this K-12 cancer education program. These districts 
are: Chesterfield, Fairfield, and Kershaw. Lancaster County (which participated fully during 
1970-71), was involved with one component during 1971-72, and dropped completely out 
of the project for 1972-73. 

The original intent of the project, which was called "Demonstration Programs of Vo- 
cational Education in South Caroln.d Region V," for its first year of operation was to de- 
velop a program which would: 

1. Provide for the vocational orientation of students below the high school levei; 

2. Relate job opportunities and work experience to the total school program; 

3. Provide for the handicapped (mentally or physically); 

4. Provide for intensive training of students completing high school who have failed to 

enroll for job training during their high school years; 

5. Provide for intensive guidance; placement and follow-up to effectively assist stu- 

dents in satisfactory job location (proposal, p. 1). 
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The project was based on identified problem areas within each of the four participating 
counties. These problem areas were, and to some extent still are: 

1. The need to reduce high drop-out rate; 

2. The need for student achievement motivation; 

3. The need for relevant curricular offerings; 

4. The need for motivating students to enter training programs; and 

5. The need for placement and follow-up programs to evaluate effectiveness of skill 

training programs and to coordinate efforts of employment and manpower agen- 
cies serving the same clientele (proposal, p. 2). 

However, since the original proposal was drafted, both the name and the focus of the 
project have been redirected. The project's official title since the fall of 1971 has been the 
"Exemplary Project in Career Education in South Carolina Region V." This change was 
made in order to more accurately reflect the expanded scope of the project in each of the 
counties. As stated previously, the Exemplary Project, through its updated goals, objec- 
tives, and procedures (Section III) provides the framework for the comprehensive career 
education program that has since developed in Chesterfield, Fairfield, and Kershaw Coun- 
ties. 

In the development of the original project, all of the research information available 
through the appropriate ERIC Clearinghouses was received and the majc r strengths and 
the successful aspects of the programs and projects reported were incorporated into the 
plans for the proposal. The basis for each of the five components at the time the proposal 
was written was: (1) Elementary Career Orient'^tion — the model established at Wayne State 
University and the Detroit, Michigan, City Schools Developmental Career Guidance in Ac- 
tion; (2) Work Experience — drawn from established principle? of successful work experi- 
ence programs reported in ERIC; (3) Vocational Interdisciplinary Program — based on the 
Richmond Plan of interdisciplinary education conducted in San Francisco; (4) Intensi^'e 
Training — not based specifically on a project, but on the strengths found in the overall 
research concerning operational intensive training programs; (5) Placement and Follow-up 
—based on features of programs such as the Work Experience and Employment Placement 
Program of the Los Angeles County Schools and The Proposed System for Reporting Job 
Placement Follow-Through Data of the California State Department of Education (proposal, 
p. 4-5). 

III. GOALS, OBJECTIVES, AND PROCEDURES 

The overall purpose of the project is to stimulate the development in South Carolina 
School Districts of specific activities and programs in career education which are designed 
to assist students in clarifying self-identity, developing good attitudes, and expanding ca- 
reer knowledge and job skills leading to appropriate job placement and/or continuing edu- 
cation. 
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These programs are based on the priorities that were recommended for an exemplary 
occupational education program in light of the 1968 amendments: 

1. Provisions for broad occupational orientation at the elementary and secondary 
school levels so as to increase student awareness of the range of options open to 
them in the world of work. 

2. Provisions for work experience, cooperative education, and similar programs, making 
possible a wide variety of offerings in many occupational areas. 

3. Provisions for students not previously enrolled in vocational programs to receive 
speciic training in job entry skills just prior to the time when they leave the 
school (some of these training programs might be very intensive and of short du- 
ration). 

4. Provision for intensive occupational guidance and counseling during the last years 
of school and for initial placement of all students at the completion of their school- 
ing. (Placement might be in a job or In post-secondary occupational training. Place- 
ment should be accomplished in cooperation with appropriate employment services, 
manpower agencies, etc.) 

5. Provisions for the grantee or contractor lo carry the program on with support from 
regular funding sources after the termination of the Federal ase'^.ance under Part D 
of P. L. 90-576 (Federal assistance under Part D cannot exceed three years). 



ELEMENTARY CAREER ORIENTATION 
Product Goal 

To develop an elementary career orientation program whereby elementary school 
children will learn about job-family occupational opportunities through developmental 
orientation activities. 

Product Objectives 

1. Students in the career orientation program will be able to list more "good" work 

habits than will a comparable group of students not in the career education pro- 
gram. 

2. Students in the career orientation program will be able to list more occupations than 

will a comparable group of students not In the career education program. 

3. Students in the career orientation program will be able to list more of their families' 

occupations than will a comparable group of students net in the career education 
program. 

4. Fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grade students in the career orientation pro- 

gram will have a greater knowledge of occupations and occupational environments 
than will other students in the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 

5. Teachers in the career orientation program will have a more positive attitude toward 

career education than will those teachers not in the career education program. 
In order to implement activities of this component the procedures enumerated be- 
low will be followed by project participants: 
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A. COORDINATORS: 



1. Coordinators will, in conjunction with building principals, select at least one 
teacher per grade level in each feeder elementary school to participate. Organi- 
zational structure of a limited number of elementary schools will dictate minor 
variations of teacher-grade level ratio. 

2. Coordinators will, in conjunction with participating teachers and building princi- 
pals, establish a developmental taxonomy c ^upational clusters to insure that 
15 major clusters are Included in the proc 6 (7-8). 

3. Coordinators will develop in-service activitie. or teachers, principals and other 
personnel to include workshops for lesson-unit development, teacher-orientation, 
tec-her exchange sessions, inter- and Intra-classroom visitations and other similar 
activities deemed necessary for the successful operation of the project. 

4. Coordinators will select a person who will work part-time in assisting teachers 
In the Implementation of career units within the classroom. Procurement of ma- 
terials and supplies and assistance with tool manipulation will be the main em- 
phasis of the efforts of this person. 

5. Coordinators will develop a system of supervisory visitations to participating 
classes to provide supportive assistance, consultation, and general continuous 
contact with the on-going program. 

6. Coordinators will develcp a process for providing pertinent information on project 
activities to parents of participating children. 

B. TEACHERS 

1. Teachers will, in workshop sessions, develop a minimum of two instructional 
units of career orientation which will be utilized in their classroon)s during the 
1972-73 school year. These units will correlate academic areas to the basic career 
units being studied and will be utilized in a total "activity integrated teaching" 
arrangement. Units will include: 

a. involvement activities 

b. community resources 

c. field trips 

C. STUDENTS 

1. Students will participate In the activity type units developed by teachers as a 
part of the regular instructional program. Teachers will attempt to utilize the ac- 
tivity as a vehicle for teaching basic academic skills and their practical applica- 
tion in the area of careers. Students will meet specific objectives stated in each 
of the units. These objectives will include: 

a. demonstrating a knowledge of good work habits as associated wlih specific 
units. 

b. demonstrating a knowledge of related occupations. 

c. demonstrating a knowledge and understanding of their immediate families' 
occupations and careers. 

d. demonstration of a knowledge of job entry requirements for occupations being 
studied as a part of the career cluster. 
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B. WORK EXPERIENCE 



Product Goafs 

1. To establish a work experience activity which will assist a select number of both 

vocational and non-vocational economically disadvantaged students in entering 
gainful employment as a means of insuring training as well as providing financial 
resources in order that they are able to rema'n in school. 

2. To establish a work experience activity which will assist interested non-disadvan- 

taged vocational students in entering gainful employment related to their area of 
training. 

Product Objectives 

1. 1o Increase by 10% the number of students involved in work experience programs. 

2. The dropout rate of students in the work experience program will be lower than the 

dropout rate of studenls not in the work experience program. 

3. Students in the work experience program will have a greater knowledge of occupa- 

tions and occupational environments than will those students not in the work ex- 
perience program. 

4. To increase student awareness of self-attributes, aptitudes, and interests. 

In order to meet the objectives of this component the following procedures will be fol- 
lowed: 

A. COORDINATORS: 

1. Coordinators will identify students to participate by the following methods: 

a. Counselors and coordinators will mutually select a numbe' of disadvantaged 
(vocational and non-vocational) students who will participate. (Kershaw County, 
Camden area; Chesterfield County, Chesterfield area; and Fairfield County, 
WInnsboro area.) 

b. Coordinators will orient non-disadvantaged students enrolled in the skill train- 
ing areas of the possibilities for part-time employment. Students needing or 
wishing part-time employment will be referred to the coordinator by the skill 
training instructor. 

2. Coordinators will contact each available community agency relative to the estab- 
lishment of part-time job opportunities for participating students. A joint meeting 
of the heads of these agencies will be held to assist in coordination of effort. 

3. Coordinators will contact leaders of business and industrial concerns, Chamber 
of Commerce directors, and independent business operators to explain the pro- 
gram and solicit support in providing part-time job opportunities^ for participating 
students. 

4. Coordinators will conduct group and individual counseling sessions related to 
work habits, interests, aptitudes, and career planning. 

5. Coordinators will administer interest and/or aptitude instruments to participating 
students. 

6. Coordinators will schedule job interviews for participating students with prospec- 
tive employers. 

7. Coordinators will coordinate on-site visitations. 
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B. COUNSELORS: 



Counselors will assist in the selection of a number of disadvantaged students to 
participate in the coordinated work experience activity. The student group will 
consist of a number enrolled in skill training programs and a number not enrolled 
in specific skill training programs. Criterion for selection will be family size and 
income. 

C. STUDENTS: 

1. Students selected and recommended will complete an interest and/or aptitude 
survey administered by the coordinator. 

2. Students will participate in group and individual counseling sessions related to 
the work experience activity. 

3. Students will participate in community agency work experiences or in experi- 
ences in private business concerns to include job applications, interview and 
assumption of employment, 

4. Students will keep coordinators informed of job status over a continuing period. 

INTERDISCIPLINARY PROGRAM 
Product Goal 

To increase motivation and achievement of ninth-twelfth grade students by the pro- 
vision of interdisciplinary programs correlating language arts, math, and science with 
a career education lab or a vocational area. 

Product Objectives 

1. The absentee rate of students in the interdisciplinary program will be significantly 

lower than the absentee rate of a comparable group of students not in the pro- 
gram. 

2. The dropout rate of students in the interdisciplinary program will be significantly 

lower than the dropout rate of a comparable group of students not in the pro- 
gram. 

3. The attitude toward education of students in the interdisciplinary program will be 

significantly more positive than are those attitudes toward school held by a com- 
parable group of students not in the program. 

4. The attitudes of students in the interdisciplinary program toward others and them- 

selves will be significantly more positive than the attitudes toiA^ard themselves of 
a group of comparable students not in the program. 

5. The students and teachers in the interdisciplinary program will have more positive 

attitudes toward career education than will those of a comparable group of stu- 
dents and teachers not in the program. 

6. The students in the Interdisciplinary program will show greater achievement in lan- 

guage arts, mathematics, and science than a comparable group of students not 
in the program. 

7. The students and teachers in the interdisciplinary program will have greater satis- 

faction with curricular offerings than a comparable group of students and teachers 
not in the program. 

8. The students in the interdisciplinary program will have a greater interest in post- 
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secondary education and training than a comparable group of students not in the 
program. 

In order to meet the objectives of this component the following procedures will be fol- 
lowed : 

A. COORDINATORS: 

1. Coordinators will, in cooperation with the building principal, determine the voca- 
tional skill teacher and academic teachers who will participate. 

2. Coordinators, along with counselors, will select students to participate based on 
LQ. scores (average or higher), achievement test scores (behind grade level), coun- 
selor and teacher recommendations and interest. 

3. Coordinators will develop in-service activities for teachers, principals and other 
personnel to include a program development workshop, teacher orientation and 
teacher exchange sessions, intra- and inter-classroom visitations, and other simi- 
lar activities deemed necessary for the successful operation of the project. 

4. Coordinators will be responsible for purchasing supplies and materials requested 
by interdisciplinary teams. 

B. TEACHERS: 

1. Teachers will study lists of selected students ^o assess needs, interests, ani indi- 
vidual abilities. 

2. Teachers will, through an interdisciplinary team approach, develop a coordinated 
program which interrelates language arts, mathematics, and science with a career 
education lab or vocational area. The program will be student "success" oriented 
and will, hopefully, provide comprehensive instruction related to individual deficits. 

3. Teachers will implement the planned program during the academic year noting in 
a log the teaching approach utilized and student responses. Teachers will also 
meet as a team to coordinate daily instruction, 

4. Teachers will revise and rewrite curricular plans to coincide with actual classroom 
procedures followed. 

C. STUDENTS: 

1. Students selected will enroll in language arts, mathematics, science, and the ca- 
reer education lab or vocational area classes as a group, with the exception of so- 
cial studies and individual electives. 

2. Students will meet each subject area for the required amount of time as set forth 
by the minimum standards of the South Carolina Department of Education, 

3. Students will participate in pre-planned field trips, career orientation activities 
and joint classes utilizing resource persons. 

D. INTENSIVE TRAINING 
Product Goal 

To trrin graduating seniors in job entry skills by the provision of opportunities 
for intensive training designed to meet critical job market needs in the specific geo- 
graphic area, student needs, and student abilities. 

Product Objectives 

To decrease the number of non-post-secondary education bound high school seniors, 
who do not have saleable skills, by 50% prior to graduation from high school. 
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In order to meet the objective of this component, the following procedures will be 
followed by the project participants: 

A. COORDINATORS: 

1. Coordinators will, in conjunction with the guidance personnel, construct a survey 
instrument which is designed to collect information such as future plans, present 
educational status, interests, and qualifications. 

2. Coordinators will, in conjunction with the guidance personnel, identify those stu- 
dents who are interested In and could benefit from intensive training. 

3. Coordinators will, in conjunction with guidance personnel, arrange for the admin- 
istration and scoring of the General Aptitude Test Battery or other appropriate 
instruments. 

4. Coordinators will, based on the information obtained from the survey instrument, 
determine clusters of specific intensive training needs. 

5. Coordinators will make contact with the local industrial, business, and education 
leaders to outline the scope of the intensive training program and to determine 
their immediate manpower needs which could be resolved by an intensive train- 
ing program. 

6. Coordinators will arrange for counseling sessions which will be designed to ac- 
quaint students with training opportunities and their individual aptitudes and in- 
terests as determined by instruments previously administered. 

7. Coordinators will determine which applicable programs are already in existence, 
and which new programs need to be established in order to meet the needs of 
the students and the job market. Needed programs not in existence will be es- 
tablished. 

8. Coordinators will contact the local industrial advisory committee to provide guid- 
ance for the conduct of the intensive training program. 

B. COUNSELORS: 

1. Counselors will assist in the conduct of the survey to determine needs of students 
for intensive training. 

2. Counselors will assist in administering aptitude instruments to identified students. 

3. Counselors will assist in interpreting results of instruments administered and 
counseling students as to the proposed training activities. 

C. STUDENTS 

1. Students will participate in group and individual counseling sessions in which 
they are acquainted with training opportunities and their individual aptitudes and 
interests as determined by the instruments previously administered. 

2. Students will enroll in specific intensive training classes of their choice. 

PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP 
Product Goal 

To assess the extent to which the total educational effort is meeting the needs of 
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students by the provision of intensive guidance, placement of 100% of the high school 
graduates in further training or employment, and follow-up activities designed to as- 
sess the extent to which the education and training provided is meeting needs of 
students. 

Product Objectives: 

1. To increase to 100% the number of students who participate in guidance sessions 

concerning further training, educaiion, or immediate employment. 

2. To increase to 100% the number of students who specify future plans in terms of: 

1. Four-year college 

2. Community College or Technical Training 

3. Military Service 

4. Domestic Home Life 

5. Immediate Job Placement 

3. To assess the extent to which graduates experience job satisfaction, have job sta- 

bility and perceive the relationship of education and training to the school system. 

In order to meet the objectives of this component, the following procedures will be 
followed by project participants. 

A. DISTRICT COORDINATORS: 

1. Coordinators will, in conjunction with the guidance personnel, construct a sur- 
vey instrument which is designed to collect information such as future plans, 
present educational status, interests, and qualifications. 

2. Coordinators will construct follow-up instruments designed to assess graduates 
job satisfaction, job stability, relationship of education and training to career 
choice and other types of pertinent information. 

3. Coordinators will establish contact with local industry, business, and State Em- 
ployment Service to develop job possibilities for graduating students. 

4. Coordinators, in conjunction with members of the guidance staff, will counsel stu- 
dents who are (1) intensive training participants, (2) work experience participants, 
and (3) unskilled students needing employment — concerning opportunities and 
avenues available to them. Students particio. ting in skill training programs and 
students enrolling in post-secondary training and education programs will be 
counseled by the guidance personnel at their designated school locations. 

5. Coordinators, along with counselors, will anal/ze follow-up data and prepare a 
report for use by other staff in planning and changing curricular offerings and 
rebted teaching approaches in the school district. 

B. COUNSELORS: 

1. Guidance counselors will assist district coordinators in the conduct of group guid- 
ance sessions designed to orient students to the placement and follow-up activi- 
ties. 

2. Counselors will assist in identifying previous years graduates and the location of 
addresses for nse in sending out follow-up instruments. 
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3. Counselors will conduct guidance activities, group and individual, for students 
planning to attend post-secondary training and education. 

4. Counselors will assist coordinators in individual and group job opportunity coun- 
seling activities for Work Experience students. Intensive Training students, and 
unskilled students. 

C STUDENTS: 

1. Students will participate in group sessions in which the philosophy, rationale and 
activities of the program are explained and discussed. 

2. Students will complete the career interest survey forms developed by the coordi- 
nator. 

3. Graduates will complete follow-up forms and return them by mail to the school 
counseling office. 



IV. DESCRIPTION OF THE PROJECT 

The previously proven field testing-demonstration concept is utilized for the Exemplary 
Project in Career Education. The project is composed of five distinct, yet interlocking, com- 
ponents. These components are: Elementary Career Orientation; Work Experience; Inter- 
disciplinary Program; Intensive Training; and Placement & Follow-Up. While each of these 
components represents concepts which have been previously tested and evaluated, the 
ideas are generally foreign to South Carolina. Thus, to insure their acceptance, they are 
being implemented through the total involvement of staff, faculty, and students. During the 
first year of the project's operation (1970-71). the vocational interdisciplinary component 
(VIP) was developed and implemented in each of the four districts. Each district also de- 
veloped one of the other components during this same period of time. The arrangement 
of components in the districts during the first year was: 

Chesterfield — Chesterfield Area, VIP and Intensive Training 

Fairfield — Winnsboro Area, VIP and Elementary Career Orientation 

Kershaw — Camden Area. VIP and Work Experience 

Lancaster — Lancaster City, VIP and Placement & Follow-up 

The basis for this arrangement was the hope that concentrated developmental work could 
be done more effectively with two components in each district than with five. Since the 
VIP component relies heavily on a team effort it was felt that the students and the teach- 
ers, as well as the component, would benefit from an ''across the board" implementation 
plan. The additional component in each district was chosen on the basis of need and in- 
terest. The information and experiences gained from the development of specialized com- 
ponents in the individual districts were utilized by the other districts for the second and 
third years of operation. A schematic diagram of the arrangement of components for all 
three years is shown in TABLE 1. At present, the general characteristics and the student 
populations of each district are: 

— Chesterfield, primarily rural, student population 9,018; 

— Fairfield, rural, predominately black (70%). student population 5,464; 

— Kershaw, suburban, student population 9,589. 
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EXEMPLARY PROJECT IN CAREER EDUCATION 
ARRANGEMENT OF COMPONENTS 
1971 - 73 




ELEM. = ELEMENTARY CAREER ORIENTATION 
W. E. = WORK EXPERIENCE 

I. P. = INTERDISCIPLINARY PROGRAM (VIP for '71 & '72) 

I. T. = INTENSIVE TRAINING 

P. & F. = PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP 
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TABLE 2 




A more specific description of the student population and the characteristics of each 
county can be found in the "LOCALE" section of APPENDIX A. 

As previously stated, during the second year of operation each of the four districts 
planned to implement all five components in its district. However, due to operational diffi- 
culties. Lancaster City chose only to continue with the VIP compoi ent. Chesterfield, Fair- 
field, and Kershaw proceeded with the original five component plan. In order to facilitate 
the operation of the components in the four counties, each had a district project coordi- 
nator, who was paid from project funds and housed in the district administrative offices. As 
the district coordinators' reports which follow indicate, this arrangement did not emerge 
until well into the second year of the project. Before that time the project and its staff 
were considered a part of each district's vocational education program. The basic respon- 
sibilities of each district coordinator, in relation to the project components, are outlined in 
Section ill. Each district coordinator is assisted by a half-tima secretary and a full-time 
elementary career implementation person, A personnel flow chart (TABLE 2) shows the 
component-staff relationship in Chesterfield, Fairfield, and Kershaw Counties. An Execu- 
tive Committee, not shown on the chart, serves as the advisory and decision-making body 
for the project. During each of the project years the committee met on the average of 
once every two months. The committee was composed of two representatives from each 
of the th'-ee counties. Membership for 1972-73 is indicated in TABLE 3. Each district also 
had an implementation team that was made up of selected project staff and administrators. 
This team dealt with problems within the project on a district level and made recommenda- 
tions to the Executive Committee for further discussion and/or action. Because of the need 
to coordinate activities and events throughout the three project counties, a twice-monthly 
coordinators' meeting was held at the Region V Educational Services Center. On several 
occasions, the counselors and the contact persons from each district were brought to- 
gether to discuss the implementation of the various project components. Overall, these 
meetings helped to facilitate the communication process between districts. 

During each year, numerous workshops and conferences have been held for teachers, 
administrators, and project managers. Workshops conducted during the summers of 1971 
and 1972 were specifically designed for the Elementary Career Orientation teachers and 
the Interdisciplinary Program teachers. The elementary workshops varied in length from 
three days to two weeks and were conducted by the district project coordinators in each 
couiUy and outside consultants. In several instances consultive assistance from within the 
districts was utilized to assist the teachers with a specific phase of their training. The 
interdisciplinary teachers participated in a four week workshop conducted by Dr. George 
Champion and Dr, Robert Craig from San Francisco State College during the summers of 
1970 and 1971. These workshops resulted in the development of a curricular guide for the 
program as well as six certified graduate credits for the teachers. Since many teachers felt 
these classroom experiences were less than adequate, the workshop for 1972 was conducted 
solely by the project staff and the Interdisciplinary teachers. During each of the three years 
of the project, workshops were designed to acquaint and update the teachers* general phi- 
losophy of career education and to give them the opportunity to find out what was happen- 
ing in each of the other project districts. Special focus sessions for smaller groups were 
also held periodically to help teachers plan units and brainstorm ideas. 
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TABLE 3 



EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 
EXEMPLARY PROJECT IN CAREER EDUCATION 

1972-73 



FAIRFIELD COUNTY 



Mr, Arthur Goff, Chairman 

Mr. Larry Hoyle, Contact Person 



Superintendent 
Director of Insti .ction 



CHESTERFIELD COUNTY 

Mr. Bill Matthews, Contact Person 
Mr. Don Parker 



Director of Sec. & Voc. Ed. 
Principal— Chesterfield H. S. 



KERSHAW COUNTY 

Mrs. Irene Getty s, Contact Person 
Dr. Sid Gosnell 



Director of ii^struction 
Principal — Camden Primary 



REGION V 



Mr. Stuart Brown 

Mr. Dale Hr'den, Executive Secretary 



Project Director 
Project Coordinator 



ELEMENTARY CAREER ORIENTATION 

The success of any educationally oriented program requires sound implementation 
by knowledgeable teachers and administrators. What is often misconstrued as non- 
support of a concept like career education is, in reality, nothing more than a lack of 
understanding. In the final analysis, the "what" as well as the "how" of career edu- 
cation must be emphasized. A number of alternatives have been tried In an effort to 
integrate career education into the K-12 curriculum of the three districts. The overall 
success of the project is due, in part, to the fact that a workable method of implementation 
was discovered. In fact, much of the in-service training for teachers and administrators, as 
stated previously, has focused on implementation. Although the method used may not be 
unique, it has taken career education out of the realm of being an "add-on" activity. In 
essence, all education is career education. Units of instruction are developed which unite 
the teaching of an educational concept with relevant student-oriented experiences. The 
medium for meeting these objectives is a career education unit which not only focuses on 
"careers", but also on "self", "economics'', "society", and "technology." In most cases 
the teacher develops a mini-unit for each of the five areas mentioned above, and as a result 
the teaching of the educational concept is greatly enhanced. During the course of the 
school year, the teacher produces a comprehensive career education unit for each of the 
concepts that he or she covers. These larger units are then broken down into mini-units 
which, although focusing on a particular area 'careers, technology, self, etc.), are still tied 
directly to an educational concept. The accompanying diagram (TABLE 4) may help to 
further clarify this relationship. The important thing to remember is that the career educa- 
tion concept, as implementeo through the various units, is always the "central" thread 
of the subject matter. The teachers have the full responsibility for the development of the 
coordinated units and mini-units. Using a very concise one-page format (TABLE 5), the mini- 
units take approximately fifteen minutes to write. 
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TABLE 4 



CONTENT AREA 








EDUCATIONAL CONCEPT 








CAREER EDUCATION UNIT 


CAREER 
CLUSTER 




INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES 















COMMUNITY RESOURCES 














FIELD TRIPS 
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TABLE 5 

OUTLINE OF CAREER EDUCATION UNIT 



1. What educational concept are you teaching? 

2. Where is that concept used in society?. 

(ACTIVITIES) (OBJECTIVES) 

3. a. How are you going to relate your concept List what you want the student to know: 

to careers? 

b. How are you going to relate your concept List what you want the student to know: 
to self? (good work havits) 

c. How are you going to relate your concept List what you want the student to know: 
to technology? (working conditions) 

d. How are you going to relate your concept List what you want the student to know: 
to society? 

e. How are you going to relate your concept List what you want the student to know: 
to economics? 

4. Materials needed: 

5. EVALUATION: What are your feelings about the strengths and weaknesses of this unit? 

As can be seen in the diagram (TABLE 4), involvement activities (role-playing, draw- 
ing, building, etc.), community resources, and field trips are important parts of each unit. 
It is through these three types of activities that each unit, mini-unit, and educational con- 
cept becomes relevant and exciting for the student. What has been previously described, 
with modifications for various student Interests and abilities, can and should take place at 
every educational level. In the Exemplary Project, both the Elementary Career Orientation 
and the Interdisciplinary components depend heavily on this method of implementation. In 
an effort to broaden the students' competencies related to awareness, exploration, and 
preparation, each career education unit is also tied to one of the fifteen career clusters. 
The teachers are encouraged to prepare units in a variety of clusters so that the students 
can gain a broad perspective of themselves as well as a multitude of career opportunities, 
A flexible taxonomy of clusters has been developed for each of the three project districts 
rather than specifying that a certain cluster will take place at a particular grade level. 
Several of the units developed for both the elementary and the interdisciplinary phases of 
the program are contained in APPENDIX B. 

The number of project participants has increased steadily from 1970 to 1973. Although 
the original project plan (proposal, p. 20) suggested the utilization of one teacher per grade 
level for the Elementary Career Orientation component, this has been adjusted upward. In 
fact, as APPENDIX C — PROJECT PERSONNEL indicates, several schools have total fac- 
ulty participation. A clearly defined feeder system of schools is an extremely important 
ingredient of a successful career education program. As can be seen in TABLES 6, 7, and 
8 each of the three project districts except Kershaw County has maintained a relatively 
comprehensive system of participating schools. The dots in the upper right hand corner 
of each feeder-system school signifies that one or more of the project components is op- 
erational in that building. Specific teacher and student enrollments for each school and 
each county are contained in APPENDIX D. Please note that both student and staff enroll- 
ments have increased markedly during the past two years. Data for 1970-71 is not shown 
because of the pilot nature of the project components at that time. However, specific infor- 
mation on these activities is contained in each of the county's descriptive analysis that fol- 
lows. Rather than treat and compare specific components, each district project coordinator 
has chosen to develop a three-year overview of the project activities in his particular 
county. 
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TABLE 6 



EXEMPLARY PROJECT IN CAREER EDUCATION 
CHESTERFIELD COUNTY 
CHESTERFIELD FEEDER SYSTEM 





• 


CHESTERFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 


10- 


- 12 






CHESTERFIELD JUNIOR HIGH 


8- 


9 





• 


• 


CHESTERFIELD ELEMENTARY 


RUBY ELEMENTARY 


4-7 




1 -8IGE* 










• 




EDWARDS ELEMENTARY 


♦INDIVIDUALLY GUIDED EDUCATION 


K-3 
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TABLE 7 



EXEMPLARY PROJECT IN CAREER EDUCATION 
FAIRFIELD COUNTY 
WINNS80R0 FEEDER SYSTEM 



• 

WINNSBORO HIGH SCHOOL 
10- 12 




FAIRFIELD COUNTY * 
AREA VOCATIONAL 
CENTER 





WINNSBORO JUNIOR HIGH 
8-9 



MOUNT ZION SCHOOL 
6-7 



EVERETT ELEMENTARY 
4-5 



GORDON ELEMENTARY 
1-3 
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TABLE 8 



EXEMPLARY PROJECT IN CAREER EDUCATION 
KERSHAW COUNTY 



CAMDEN FEEDER SYSTEM 



LUGOFF FEEDER SYSTEM 



CAMDEN HIGH 
9-12 



KERSHAW COUNTY 
AREA VOCATIONAL CENTER 



LUGOFF-ELGIN HIGH 
9-12 



CAMDEN MIDDLE 
6-8 



PINE TREE HILL 
K- 5 





• 


LUGOFF-ELGIN MIDDLE 


6- 


8 



CAMDEN El 
4- 


.EMENTARY 
- 5 







LUGOFF ELEMENTARY 
1 ^5 



CAMDEN PRIMARY 
K-3 



INTERDISCIPLINARY PROGRAM 

Beyond grade eight the project is not as comprehensive, in that it tends to involve 
only selected groups of students. One of the four components at the secondary level is the 
interdisciplinary program. This program, although initiated in the four original project coun- 
ties (Chesterfield, Fairff.::ild, Kershaw, and Lancaster), has undergone numerous changes 
during the past three years. The program was designed for able, yet underachieving, stu- 
dents in grades 10-12 and focused on integrating English, mathematics, and science with 
a vocational area. Originally, electricity, electronics and machine technology were the three 
areas represented. At present only Chesterfield County has maintained the tie-up with the 
vocational area ^hile the other counties (Fairfield and Kershaw) utilize a career exploration 
laboratory to provide additional experiences for the participants. The latter approach in 
Fairfield and Kershaw Counties and the former approach in Chesterfield have proved to be 
partially successful in terms of the positive changes in students' attitude and achievement. 

There are several factors which seem to stand out in importance when one looks 
at the interdisciplinary program. Since the basic premise for the interdisciplinary approach 
stems from interrelating subject matter areas, it would seem that there must be a distinct 
correlation from one class to the next. As the program was initiated, the central thread for 
this tie-up was the vocational area. Unfortunately, students, instead of becoming more in- 
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terested in school, became bored with the repetition that characterized having the same 
concept taught from three or four different points of view. By the same token, teachers in 
certain counties found it difficult to adjust to an instructional approach which required 
that they have a high degree of technical knowledge. In spite these difficulties, the third- 
party evaluation indicated that overall, the students had met the objontives of the component. 

During the first two years of implementing the interdisciplinary compo^'jent, teachers 
were sometimes hampered by the lack of administrative commitment which, in turn, ham- 
pered the scheduling of a common planning period. As a rosult, most of the planning was 
done during the four-week summer iri-service sessions and on a one day a week basis after 
school. This placed an additional burden on the teachers, who In some cases were having 
difficulty functioning as a team. Much of the planning and preparation o^ curricular 
guides that took place during the summer in-service sessioi .vas found to be inappro- 
priate for I J actual classroom sessions (EXHIBIT 1). What evo .od were shortened sum- 
mer in-service sessions designed to facilitate curricular planning. The lengthy curricular 
guides also became a thing of the past as new and shortened versions were developed 
by each team of teachers (EXHIBIT 2). This revised planning approach, plus a stronger 
commitment from the high school principals, has made the third year much less traumatic 
for teachers, students, and project staff. 



EXHIBIT 1 
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EXHIBIT 2 




WORK EXPERIENCE 

The Work Experience component provides disadvantaged students in grades 10-12 
with the opportunity to explore their career goals with related part-time employment. In 
addition to these employment opportunities, the development of improved communication 
between the students, school, and industry is emphasized. The developmental work for 
this component was done during 1970-71 in Kershaw County under the title of "Job Im- 
pact." When Chesterfield and Fairfield Counties moved toward the implementation of the 
component during 1971-72, it was felt that a uniform instrument for surveying students 
would be beneficial. The survey instrument was completed in September of 1971 and 
served not oniy the Work Experience Component, but also the Intensive Training and 
Placement & Follow-up Components. This **Career Interest Survey" card was the first step 
utilized in the selection of Work Experience Students (EXHIBIT 3). Once completed, the 
district project coordinators worked with the high school guidance staff to determine which 
students were economically disadvantaged. After a program of individual and group coun- 
seling, a target group of students was selected. This group participated in classes designed 
to improve their attitude, help them get a job, and keep it. In an effort to enable the stu- 
dents to move through these classroom sessions at their own pace, the Chesterfield and 
Kershaw district coordinators collaborated in writing a programmed guide for the compon- 
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ent activities (EXHIBIT 4). During the time the students were enrolled in the classroom ses- 
sions, each of the coordinators was. through a variety of community resources, attempting 
to find each participant a job related to his interests and abilities. Since this often times 
proved extremely difficult, because of the lack of jobs, some of the students were either not 
placed in a job that was aligned with their interests and abilities or they were not placed at 
all. 

EXHIBIT 3 
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EXHIBIT 4 




The Intensive Training component enables graduating seniors, who previously indi- 
cated that they had no specific plans after high school, to receive concentrated short term 
training. This training is guided by the local job market and the student's personal needs. 
During the first year of the project, the Intensive Training component was developed in 
Chesterfield County. The courses offered to the original forty-five students were industrial 
power sewing, teacher aide training, and sewing machine repair. Over seventy-five percent 
of this group were placed in the local school system and in textile firms in the surrounding 
area. 

Although the Intensive Training component was to be implemented in three counties 
during this second year of the project, only Chesterfield and Kershaw were able to follow 
through with the original plan. Fairfield County, after exploring several possibilities for em- 
ployment and student interest, was unable to implement the component. During the third 
year, however, all three counties were able to offer some form of an intensive training 
program. The program in Chesterfield for 1971-72 got off to a good start through an ar- 
rangement that the district coordinator made with the local Technical Education Center. 
The Center agreed to train interested seniors who had no specific plans after high school 
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and who could not find adequate training at their home schools. As a result, courses in auto 
mechanics and welding were conducted at the TEC center utilizing their facilities, materi- 
als, and instructors. The cost of this arrangement was approximately fifteen dollars per 
student for sixty class hours of training. Although it was anticipated that this arrangement 
could again be made for 1972-73 this was not the case. A further explanation of this situation 
can be found in the Chesterfield County portion of this section. 

In Kershaw County a course in small appliance repairs was offered after school during 
1971-72 and 1972-73 as a part of the intensive training program. The Intensive Training 
component was expanded in 1972-73 to include a course in baby sitting an j child care. 

In Fairfield County Intensive Training was handled through the existing vocational 
program because of the diversity of student interests. As with most of the other project 
components, yearly revisions in keeping with the goals of the project were made to best 
meet the needs of students. 



PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP 

The Placement and Follow-up components pro\/ide for tho placement of all students in 
situations commensurate with their educational, employment, and on-the-job training needs. 
Follow-up of these students monitors the effectiveness of the educational program in meet- 
ing these needs. 

This component was newly initiated in each of the participating districts during the 
second year of the project since the pilot effort took place in Lancaster County. The place- 
ment activities focused primarily on the senior Interdisciplinary students, the Work Experi- 
ence students, and the Intensive Training students. Students were counseled as to the pos- 
sibilities for placement in post-secondary training programs, two and four year colleges, 
military service, and immediate employment. The initial phase of these activities was the 
administration of the "Career Interest Survey" (EXHIBIT 3) which was done in October 
and again in April for the 1972 and 1973 senior classes. 

A computerized, five-year follow-up system was implemented during the third year of 
the project. This system involved all graduating seniors in one feeder system of each 
county and provided both counselors and administrators with objective feedback concern- 
ing the students' feelings about the curriculum and their present educational and/or em- 
ployment status (EXHIBIT 5). A survey will again be administered this year so that data 
comparisons can be made between the 1972 and 1973 senior classes. 

The placement process that is used in each county is discussed in the individual county 
reports that follow. 
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EXHIBIT 5 




A. CHESTERFIELD COUNTY 

The following report has been prepared and submitted by Mr. Randel Caldwell, Ches- 
terfield County District Project Coordinator. 

1. ELEMENTARY CAREER ORIENTATION 

a. 1970-71 

This component was implemented in Fairfield County only during the 1970-71 
school year. 

b. 1971-1972 

In the first year of implementation, this component encompassed ten teach- 
ers, one per grade level for all the elementary schools in the Chesterfield feeder 
systems. These schools were Edwards Elementary (1-3), Chesterfield Elementary 
(4-7), and Ruby Elementary (1-8). Ruby Elementary was set up as an individually 
Guided Education (IGE) school with three units. Unit A housed students ages 
6-8V2; Unit B, ages 8V2-IO; and Unit C, ages 10-16. One teacher from each unit 
was involved. 

The goal was to involve each of these teachers in a three day summer work- 
shop conducted by William Price of Cobb County, Georgia, and from this work- 
shop develop two units for implementation during the year. This goal was met, 
but this does not reflect the whole scope of the matter. The units that were de- 
veloped were implemented by infusing subject matter into the unit. This proved 
to be a tedious task for the teachers, and was thus deemed unsatisfactory. While 
it was in fact unsatisfactory, no solution was discovered during the first year. Ad- 
ditional in-service was conducted throughout the year, but this only reinforced 
the problem. 
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As the year closed, a new approach was developed that solved the problem 
to a great extent. The unit format was re-designed to focus on subject matter as 
opposed to a Career. Thus Career Education was infused into the existing cur- 
riculum rather than being an add-on subject. 

1972-73 

As the second year for the component began, the program was expanded to 
include two Viachers per grade levei at Edwards and Chesterfield Elementary 
Schools, At Ruby, the program was expanded to include all teachers. As the pro- 
gram expanded, additional in-service was provided. The teachers par-icipated in 
a week-long workshop that stressed the development of the unit focusing on 
curriculum. This was greeted by the teachers with great enthusiasm. The new 
forrriat provided for a simple three to five page unit in lieu of the previous year*s 
fifteen to twenty-five page effort (EXHIBIT 6), 



EXHIBIT 6 




With the simpler units came greater teacher participation. Most of the teach- 
ers involved did four units rather than two as outlined in the proposal. 

During this second year a full-time implementation person was employed 
to assist the teachers in materials procurement, field trip arrangements, and re- 
source speaker identification. This was a significant improvement over the part- 
time facilitator who was employed during the first year implementation. This fa- 
cilitator worked only three days a week and was limited to tool manipulation and 
material procurement. 

The elementary component can be viewed as being the most successful of 
the five components in the project. There are several reasons for this — the great- 
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est being as follows: principal leadersnip — at each elementary school, the prin- 
cipal assumed the leader's role during both years of the project; teacher commit- 
mitment — all teachers in the project were volunteers; coordinator contact — the 
coordinator saw each teacher regularly; and implementation assistance — both 
the coordinator and implementation person were readily available to the teachers 
to lend assistance In the Implementation of their units. 

In summary, it can be stated that these four aspects are the driving force 
that this coordinator sees as being essential for a successful elementary pro- 
gram in Career Education. 

2. VOCATIONAL INTERDISCIPLINARY PROGRAM 

a. 1970-1971 

During the initial year of the project, the teachers participated in a four 
week workshop conducted by Dr.'s Robert Craig and George Champion from San 
Francisco State College in California. This in-service activity was designed to 
introduce the teachers to the Interdisciplinary concept during two weeks and pro- 
vide them the opportunity to develop a written curriculum guide for the onsuing 
school year during the other two weeks. 

At the conclusion of this session, the teachers were very disgruntled with the 
in-service. They felt that the consultants did introduce them to the interdiscipli- 
nary concept, but failed to put the remainder of the activities into the proper re- 
lationship with the local project — I.e. rather than showing how the teachers could 
do the job. the instructors showed how teachers in California did it. 

The first year's team consisted of three males and one female, and from the 
standpoint of an all male class, this presented itself as a problem. The boys had 
a difficult time relating to a female English teacher. The reason for this was the 
inability of the teacher to grasp electrical terminology and expertise. Since the 
academic disciplines were being inter-related with the electricity course, this was 
a problem. Even with this small problem, the program was extremely successful. 

The success factor was greatly enhanced because of strong principal support 
and leadership. During the planning phase of the project, the principal was very 
heavily involved. This led to a strong desire for a successful program on his part. 

Other factors that led to success during tne initial year were the involvement 
of the guidance counselor in screening and selecting the students, the ability of 
the team to work together, and the enthusiasm of the students. 

Some problems were building during this first year that did not come to light 
until later on in the project. Some other problems arose that were corrected as 
time progressed. The major one o[ these was the fact that the principal and the 
first year's district coordinator did not agree on the interdisciplinary concept. 
This was a problem, in that the coordinator had a tendency not to spend much 
time with the VIP component, yet it was an asset to the extent that it resulted in 
even greater principal involvement and leadership. 

b, 1971-1972 

During the second year of the project, much change occurred. The district 
coordinator resigned to enter the business world and a new coordinator was 
hired. Three of the four team members w.nt to other jobs, thereby creating an 
immediate step to the rear. The program now faced training three new team mem- 
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bers. This was once again done through the use of Dr.'s Robert Craig and George 
Champion from San Francisco State College in California. This in-service was for 
four weeks with two weeks being spent in training and two weeks in developing 
a curricular guide. Since the initial year provided for only a junior class, this sec- 
ond year called for a junior and senior program. A new guide was developed for 
seniors and the old guide was revised for the juniors (EXHIBIT 7), 



EXHIBIT 7 




The workshop was once again looked upon, by the teachers, as unproductive 
since it concentrated on too much theory and not enough practicuum. As the year 
progressed, it became apparent that planning a full years curriculum during the 
summer was not suitable. A new procedure was developed where single units 
would be planned and implemented. 

Some of the woes that were developing during the first year came to light. 
The first of these was that the students were initially promised that they would 
be placed in high paying jobs. The statement was understandably misleading. 
The newly employed coordinator revised the statement to say that every effort 
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would be made to find jobs that lead to higher pay. (This problem was soon a 
thing of the past because the students realized that it is impossible to guarantee 
anything.) 

Another problem that became apparent was that the boys wera comparing 
the first year with the second year. This, of course, was unfair because the teach- 
ers did not jell as a team until mid-year. Once this occurred, the program again 
made giant strides. 

During this second year, the principal's leadership was again a prime factor 
in the success of the project. One improvement was greater coordinator in- 
volvement in the project. Ot/er improvements were as follows: in-service during 
the school year, revision of the curriculum at the end of each unit taught, and 
regularly scheduled team planning meetings. 

The second year, like the first year, bred problems that would not become ap- 
parent until the ensuing school year, but it also lent insight into corrective mea- 
sures for existing problems. 



. 1972-1973 

During the third year of the project three of the existing team members moved 
on to other areas, and to compound the situation the principal also departed. 
These problems were difficult to overcome, but really were of little consequence 
in terms of the overall success of the program in its third year. 

In-service activities were conducted in a more satisfactory manner during 
this third year. The time was cut to two weeks and the v;orkshops were conducted 
by the project staff coordinators. The teachers were greatly pleased with this ar- 
rangement. Not only were they introduced to the interdisciplinary concept, but 
they were also shown how to do it in their own situation as opposed to a foreign 
environment. 

One mistake was again repeated — curriculum guides were prepared for the 
entire year. This error was quickly corrected by returning to unit by unit plan- 
ning. Later this was irjproved to the point of weekly planning of unit parts rather 
than planning a compiete unit. One facilitator for this planning was the institution 
of daily planning sessions. These- sessions were monitored by both the principal 
and coordinator. 

Several improvements were made in the program which were as follows: 
incorporation of more "field exercises," expanded use of community resource 
speakers, and the development of a behavioral/instructional contract system. 

In a backward glance at the three years of this component, several things 
strike the observer. The most important will be dealt with in this summation. 

In this area of success, it can be safely stated that principal leadership and 
involvement are essential, daily planning sessions breed success, and a compati- 
ble team of teachers is essential. 

Common problems that stand out are the large turn-over in personnel, the 
use of "outside" consultants for in-service, and the idea of planning a year-long 
curriculum dur:iig the summer in-service. 
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3. WORK EXPERIENCE 



a. 1970-1971 

This component was implemented in Kershaw County only during the 1970-71 
school year. 

b. 1971-1972 

This area was a trouble spot from the outset of planning for implementation. 
In the Chesterfield area, approximately 35% of the students at the high school 
work part-time during tne summer, after school, and on week-ends. Needless to 
say. part-time employment for thpse students who were not already employed 
was very difficult to locate. Despite this drawback, several jobs were discovered 
and four students were placed in part-time working situations. 

In this, the first year of implementation, very little was accomplished in the 
area of student counseling until the latter part of the year. Things improved with 
the development of a "Work Experience Guidebook" (EXHIBIT 8). This was de- 
veloped jointly with the Kershaw County district coordinator. The purpose was 
to provide experiences in following directions, decision making and skills devel- 
opment. Various employment applications and tests were provided to develop the 
student's ability to correctly complete a job application or take a series of tests. 

On-the-job visitation and counseling were limited due to the short-range na- 
ture of the jobs located. 



EXHIBIT 8 




c. 1972-1973 



The second year of implementatior was almost disastrous. Ten students 
were identified and enrolled in thie program, group counseling sessions were 
started, the "Work Experience Guidebook" was introduced and all aspects seemed 
to be running smoothly — but no jobs were available. When this information was 
conveyed to the students, interest waned, then completely disappeared. 

This problem pointed out dramatically that a work-study program was needed 
in the area, (This posjibility is currently being studied by the district,) 

INTENSIVE TRAINING 

a, 1970-1971 

Much effort was put forth during the first year of the project in developing 
this component. The district coordinator made giant in-roads into the business 
and industrial communities through numerous personal contacts. This effort was 
culminated by the formation of a catalogue of business and industry in the county. 
These cards contained information as to the number of jobs at the location, pro- 
jected openings for the future, and the nature of the operation. 

This information proved valuable in the formation of an intensive training 
effort. From this study, the need for Industrial power sewers and sewing machine 
mechanics became evident. In turn, by canvassing the student population a great 
interest was uncovered. Upon formation of the cl?>Sc>es. twenty-four students en- 
rolled and twenty-one completed the course and were placed on jobs. Four 
students enrolled in the sewing machine repair class and all four were placed 
In jobs upon completion of the course. The other area of training was a teacher's 
aide course. Seventeen students completed the course, but only two were placed. 
While this seems to indicate a lack of planning on the surface, it is really mis- 
leading. The lack of jobs occurred when the district's Emergency School Aid 
Program (ESAP) funds were cut off due to a court case. When the classes were 
conducted, the vacancies did exist. 

b. 1971-1972 

In the second year of the project, a new approach was taken regarding in- 
tensive training. The program was expanded to include all of the five high schools 
in the county as opposed to only Chesterfield High School. 

A career interest survey was developed in order to determine student inter- 
est. (This proved to be valuable in the Work Experience Component as well). After 
studying these cards, it was determined that a much wider range of courses 
should be offered. The means to this end presented itself at the county's Tech- 
nical Education Center (TEC). The course offerings at TEC included automobile 
mechanics and welding. These courses became more self-development than skill 
training. An attempt was made to offer power sewing, but this effort was thwarted 
by a sewing "boom" in the area. All the plants were using all available machines 
to meet their customer needs. In attempting to circumvent this, efforts were made 
to hold the classes at night in the plants themselves. This posed another problem 
in that none of the plant managers felt their insurance would cover the operation. 
This problem proved to be insurmountable, so no sewing classes were offered 
during tnis second year. 

After this failure, additional alternatives were developed. Two more courses 
were offered during the summer. These were a carpenter's helper course and a 
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minor home repairs course. Again, both courses tended to be for self improvement 
rather than skill development. 

c. 1972-1973 

The third year of the project proved to be an exercise in futility. Once again, 
career interest surveys (EXHIBIT 9) were administered, but through a combina- 
tion of logistical problems with industry, a revamping of the TEC curriculum for 
the veteran, and general student disinterest we were never able to get the com- 
ponent beyond the actual planning stage. 

In retrospect, several things are evident. The program requires not only great 
pains In planning, but excellent cooperation on the part of business, indus^^ry, and 
the student. 



EXHkBiT 9 
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PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP 



a. 1970-1971 

This component was implemented in Lancaster County only during the 1970-71 
school year. 

b. 1971-1972 

The bulk of the second year was spent trying to develop a follow-up instru- 
ment that would provide the information needed by both the vocational and the 
guidance areas. This was finally accomplished and the format then became the 
major issue. This format needed to be economically feasible as well as manage- 
able. The answer proved to be a computerized format (EXHIBIT 10). 

The planning and development were completed in time to implement at the 
close of the year. The follow-up showed that approximately 90% of the seniors 
who responded were either in post-secondary study, working, or in the service. 

As for placement efforts, the guidance counselor, coordinator, and voca- 
tional instructors worked very closely. The guidance counselor dealt primarily 
with the students furthering their education, the vocational teacher with his stu- 
dents, and the coordinator dealing with the rest, with emphasis on VIP, Intensive 
Training, and Work Experience students. 



EXHIBIT 10 
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c. 1972-1973 



As the report is being written, school is still in session, so placement is, as 
yet. undetermined. The general plan that will be followed is the same as the pre- 
ceding year. 

The FoUow-Up aspect will also remain stable. The students will complet e a 
preliminary survey that will be followed by the Initial questionnaire in September. 
One difference must be noted, and that is that the follow-up data will be compiled 
by hand as opposed to being run on a computer. The reason for this is lack of 
funds needed for the computer services (approximately $1.00/pupil). It is felt that 
more can be gained from obtaining data from all high schools in the county than 
from mvolving one school and continuing with the computer services. 

Taken as a whole, the two years provide notable developments. A compre- 
hensive foMow-up questionnaire was developed and the format design can be 
utilized both as a computerized operation or a hand compiled system. 

FAIRFIELD COUNTY 

The following report was prepared and submitted by Mr. Robert Pickling, Fairfield 
County District Coordinator. 

Fairfield County entered the exemplary project in the summer of 1970 as a substi- 
tute for Chester Cour\ty who was out of compliance at the time of funding. A Coordi- 
nator was employed, but neither the coordinator nor the county administration under- 
stood the career education concept due to the lack of preliminary involvement in 
planning of the project. Because the project was funded through the Bureau of Adult, 
Vocational, and Technical Education, it was assumed that the project would demon- 
strate that all students could benefit from vocational skill training and vocational coun- 
seling. The new;y employed local project administrator was housed in the vocational 
center, entitled Coordinator of Vocational Orientation and made responsible to the 
Vocational Director. Vocational Orientation was considered to be the elementary and 
junior high school section of the county's vocational program. A further confounding 
factor was the institution of a unitary school system during the first year of the project. 

The Exemplary Project in Career Education was conceived by the staff of the 
Region V Educational Services Center as a five component supplement to the gen- 
eral county program. The components, generaffly, were not seen as parts of a total 
concept, but rather as answers to several unrelated student needs. The five compon- 
ents were: elementary career orientation — designed to build student job awareness; a 
vocational interdisciplinary program — designed to bridge the gap between academic and 
vocational areas; work experience — designed to enhance a student's educational back- 
ground; intensive training for students exiting the system without job skills; and a final 
component dealing with placement and follow-up. It was decided by the project ex- 
ecutive committee that the five component project was too large to be implemented in 
a single year. As a result, Fairfield County elected to implement the elementary career 
orientation and the vocational interdisciplinary components during the first project year 
(1970-71). 

1. ELEMENTARY CAREER ORIENTATION 
a. 1970-1971 

As stated earlier, the district project coordinator was seen as an elementary 
level vocational exploration leader during the first year of the project. 
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The hands-on approach was field tested at the Gordon Elementary School 
(1-3) during April and May of 1971. The teachers were enthusiastic in their ap- 
proach to career education as a supplementary activity. 

At this stage of development the project encountered several problems which 
were to continue throughout the project. The rate of teacher turnover is very high 
in Fairfield County. Among younger and more flexible teachers the rate of turnover 
is in excess of seventy percent. 

The role of the principal in Fairfield County, until recently did not include cur- 
riculum development and therefore, the career education effort was met with some 
reservations. However, as the project gained more support from the central ad- 
ministration, these problems tended to disappear. 

The regional project coordinator succeeded in convincing the county admin- 
istration that more administrative support was needed for the project. This sup- 
port was promised (and was forthcoming) and the district coordinator was moved 
into the Central Office for the remaining two years of the project. 

b. 1971-1972 

The second year of the project began with a one-day workshop for teachers. 
The approach used during thl^. year was almost totally "hands-on" with every 
school being furnished a completely equipped tool cart. 

The project was expanded to include a part-time implerr^entation officer and 
a part-time secretary. 

Additional in-service included one day of exposure to consultants from the 
Cobb County Project in November, and a multi-county workshop in October which 
utilized the local coordinators and the project coordinator as instructors. 

The hands-on approach met with varied degrees of acceptance (ranging from 
ecstatic approval to silent avoidance) by the teachers. Unfortunately, the approach 
is expensive and showed few results in terms of the N. C. State third-party product 
evaluation. 

In search of a cost effective approach to Career Education the local coordi- 
nators and the project coordiriator visited the Career Education Project in Anne 
Arundel Coi'nty, Maryland, in April of 1972. The project was most impressive and 
seemed to offer an implementation approach that could be adapted to each 
county's efforts. It was decided that the elementary component would be revamped 
in terms of proc ess during the coming year. 

c. 1972-f973 

The initial activity for the year was a week of in-service for all participating 
elementary teachers in the three counties. The workshop was held in two sections, 
one for upper elementary teachers and one for primary level teachers. The em- 
phasis was on the future career utility of concepts taught and the methods of Ca- 
reer Education. 

A full-time implementation person was added to the project in place of the 
part-time person that had been utilized during 1971-72. The teacher teams were 
reorganized to correlate with the Follow-Through teams at the primary level and 
Teacher Corps teams at the upper elementary level. 

The unit format used was shortened to a one page mini-unit (TABLE 5). The 
project gained far wider acceptance among teachers and administrators during 
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the year, but the attitude still prevails among some teachers that any teacher ac- 
tivity beyond reading from a book or writing on the board constitutes "extra 
work." Field trip activity expanded and in some areas the better teachers began 
to show personal initiative in the development of career education teaching units. 

It is felt that the image of career education js slowly Improving and that teach- 
ers and administrators are seeing a need for this approach in instruction. If the 
district manages to make career education something that all teachers are ex- 
pected to work toward, continued progress is expected. 

VOCATIONAL INTERDISCIPLINARY PROGRAM 
a. 1970-1971 

The VIP component was initially viewed as a mechanism for demonstrating 
the usefulness of all subjects in job preparation. The program required that a 
group of 20 students be placed together in math, English and electronic classes. 
These students were to be average or above average in intelligence but below 
average in achieve ment. There were no students meeting these criteria if grades 
were used; therefore, a group was selected through the use of achievement test 
data. The group was predominantly black and consisted of students that would 
normally be placed in the college prep program. Understandably, these students 
were reluctant to enter a program which was linked with vocational skill train- 
ing. The regional coordinator then met with a group of eligible students and ex- 
plained the advantages of the interdisciplinary approach. This resulted in a num- 
ber of student volunteers for the VIP program. 

Scheduling problems arose at the high school due to assignment of 1600 stu- 
dents to a school built to serve 800. The principal felt that it was impractical to 
implement a new program in addition to entering a unitary system for the first 
time. Due to the late funding and other initial problems the VIP team received 
only two days of pre-school in-service. 

The teacher team consisted of two black academic teachers and one white 
vocational instructor. Unfortunately, the teachers had difficulty working with each 
other and as the third-party evaluation of the component indicates, the students 
' regressed academically and learned very little in the vocational program. 

Several parents complained about the students' program of studies and all of 
the students, at one time or another requested re-assignment to the rpnular pro- 
gram. At this point, the hirh school principal and the vocational director recom- 
mended discontinuance of the program. The two academic teachers resigned at 
the close of the 1970-71 school year. 



b. 1971-1972 

It was necessary for the local coordinator to recruit students for the first and 
second years VIP classes during August. 

For the 1971-72 school year the two academic teachers were replaced and 
the academic component of the project was upgraded. 

During the fall of 1971 the project had been redesignated Career Education 
and the district coordinator was moved into the Central Office. This move proved 
to be beneficial with regard to the attitude toward the project. The first year VIP 
curricular guide was finally completed and the second year guide begun. 
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Problems arose with student attitude and parental discontent about the voca- 
tional aspect of the program. The issue intensified and culminated with the stu- 
dents complaining about the program to the second year process evaluation team. 

The VIP teacher team, the district coordinator, the high school principal, and 
the vocational director, at this point, recommended discontinuance or rewriting of 
this project component. As a result the component was re-structured, but still 
encompassed the same program goals and objectives, 

c. 1972-1973 

The newly structed interdisciplinary component allowed teachers and guid- 
ance counselors to offer the program to those students whom they (the teachers 
and counselors) felt could benefit from the courses. Any student, with good rea- 
son, would be able to drop the courses at the end of any six week period. Initially 
it was attempted to correlate the academic subjects with several vocational areas, 
but the logistics proved to be a serious problem. The final draft revision included 
the correlation of math, English, and science with a guided study or exploratory 
period in Career Education, The guidance department and the teachers set up a 
program of counseling, on-site visitations and audiovisual aids to demonstrate the 
relationship of school to the job. The key emphasis became the future career utility 
of the concepts being taught. 

The year began with h one week planning session during which a correlated, 
multi-subject VIP curriculum guide was started. It v/as decided to use a topic 
outline format as the earlier guide was felt to be more restrictive than produc- 
tive. 

The new format has been fully implemented. It has met with the approval of 
the high school principal and the team teachers. There have been no parent 
complaints 

The third-party evaluation of the component for 1972-73 shows statistically 
significant differences over a matched control group in attitude toward others and 
satisfaction with the curriculum. The differences were positive in all cases. No 
difference was shown in the areas of attitude toward self or knowledge of career 
education. 

The complete reversal in attitude toward the program and in student success 
can, in the opinion of the local coordinator, be attributed to more rational student 
selection and involvement of the teachers in the planning and decision making. 

WORK EXPERIENCE 

a. 1970-1971 

This component was implemented in Kershav/ County only during the 1970-71 
school year. 

b. 1971-1972 

The work experience component was initiated during the summer of 1971. 
The Region V Educational Services Center was able to conduct, during the sum- 
mer, a class in community resources development through the University of South 
Carolina which was attended by teachers and administrators from Chesterfield, 
Fairfield, and Kershaw Counties. This class was received most favorably by the 
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local community where it was introduced as a facet of the Career Education 
Program. There was publicity on the local radio station and in the local news- 
paper concerning this "new" attempt to bring together the school and the com- 
munity. A "Community Resources Guide" was developed for each of the three 
participating counties (EXHIBIT 12). 



EXHIBIT 12 




The district career education coordinator and the local N.Y.C. Coordinator 
met and agreed to work jointly with a group of sixteen underprivileged youths. 
The proposed program was to use the sheltered work situation of N.Y.C. employ- 
ment to upgrade these students' social skills so that experience in non-sheltered 
employment could be provided. 

This attempt at providing a work experience continually failed to meet the 
project objective with regard to number of students placed. The attempt was prob- 
ably overly ambitious and poorly organized as well. 
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c. 1972-1973 



The work experience component was re-organized for the 1972-73 school 
year. The activities of the district career educalion coordinator in the work ex- 
perience area were overlapping with the activities of the industrial liaison officer, 
the vocational guidance counselor, and the academic guidance counselors. 

The new program placed the responsibility for full-time and part-time place- 
ment and work experience in the hands of thos.e counselors who had tradition- 
ally been in charge of such activities. These counselors plus the career educa- 
tion coordinator met regularly as a committee to coordinate the work experience 
and placement efforts. The function of the career education coordinator on this 
team was dual. He functioned as a placement officer at the request of the team and 
he was in ciiarge of the sheltered work experience program. The various programs 
under wfiich the school system pays students for work in non-profit organizations 
were joined under career education auspices. The district carerjr education co- 
ordinator and the implementation officer provided socialization and work experi- 
ence classes for the involved students. The students' supervisors were provided 
with instruction and literature concerning the meaningful supervision of new 
workers. Each student was visited on the job each week. Thirty students partici- 
pated in this program and twenty-eight students were placed in non-sheltered em- 
ployment by the placement team. 



INTENSIVE TRAINING 

a. 1970-1971 

This component was implemented in Chesterfield County only during the 
1970-71 schoo' year. 

b. 1971-1972 

The intensive training component utilized a "Career Interest Survey" to de- 
termine the job skill needs and interests of existing students. 

During the 1971-72 school year intensive training classes in pulpwood man- 
agement and industrial sewing were offered to all interested students. Neither 
class had sufficient enrollment (10 students) to justify its being implemented. 

In addition to the "Career Interest Survey", each existing student was inter- 
viewed, but the results were still negligible. It is assumed that the major reason 
for the lack of interest in intensive training in this community is the extensive 
vocational skill training offered by the Vocational Center. Sixty percent of all high 
school students are enrolled in vocational courses. There is a full range of courses 
offered in the night program and any student or adult can opt for either program 
by simply stating his preference. 

c. 1972-1973 

During the 1972-73 school year all existing students were again interviewed 
and surveyed. The interests and needs of these students were so varied that no 
attempt was made to organize special classes for them. The district career edu- 
cation coordinator and the vocational director therefore arranged for these stu- 
dents to enter the night vocational program. Those students, who could not afford 
the fees associated with the night program, were supplied with fee money through 
the career education effort. Twelve students were served in this fashion at an av- 
erage cost of $12/student. 
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5, PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP 

a. 1970-1971 

This component was implemented in Lancaster County only during the 1970- 
71 school year. 

b. 1971-1972 

There were no follow-up activities during the 1972 school year except for an 
orientation session with the 1972 graduates explaining the following year's follow- 
up program to them. 

The placement program consisted of the career education effort placing 
twenty-six students in full-time work. 

c. 1972-1973 

During the fall quarter of the 1972-73 school year all 1972 graduates were 
mailed a follow-up survey. The response rate was in excess of 65%. The survey 
was computerized and a print-out provided for the ccinselors and administrators 
involved in curricular development. 

The placement team (organized during "1971-72) has placed forty-eight of the 
graduating seniors in full-time jobs. When those students entering post-secondary 
education are included, the placement rate will exceed 50% and by September 
should exceed 80%. 



KERSHAW COUNTY 

The following section was prepared and submitted by Mr. Ray Holt, Kershaw County 
District Project Coordinator. 

1. ELEMENTARY CAREER ORIENTATION 

a. 1970-1971 

Thete were no organization or implementation phases for this component 
during the first year of the project. However, there was a workshop held at Cam- 
den High School for approximately one hundred elementary and middle scdool 
teachers from Kershaw County. The attending teachers were a random seleciion 
that each principal chose from his school. After a brief orientation to the Career 
Education concept, the participants proceeded to write a lengthy career educa- 
tion unit. 

In retrospect, it is felt that specific schools and specific teachers should have 
been chosen for this first in-service and orientation period. More preparation and 
organization as to specific implementation methodology could have facilitated 
the attainment of the project objectives during the course of the next two years. 

The first year of this project was viewed in Kershaw County as "another 
federal effort." Comments Indicated that local understanding and feeling toward 
its direction were either lacking or categorized the effort as vocational skill train- 
ing for the very young students. 

b, 1971-1972 

There were twenty-four teachers involved in the elementary component during 
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the early part of the second year. AM participants were volunteers and viewed 
the program as exciting with unlimited potential. The addition of several new 
teachers to the project toward the end of the second year helped to unify the 
feeder system although it was never completely corrected as the project is still 
split between the Camden and Lugoff systems. 

The district coordinator's office was located at the Vocational Center for all 
of the first and one-half of the second year of the project. This led to many mis- 
interpretations as to the goals and objectives of this component as well as the 
program. A change of office from the original location to the Kershaw County 
Educational Administration 3uilding brought new respect for the program. 

A four day summer workshop for all elementary teachers in the program 
occurred in July of 1971. The objectives for this workshop were to build large 
portable tool work carts and to write practical units for the implementation of the 
career education concept. 

The implementation of these lengthy units lod to teacher and student frustra- 
tion. Basically, the units did not fit the subject matter concepts being taught. Ca- 
reer Education at this early stage was viewed as additional activities which oc- 
curred only during one part of the school day. This obstacle was overcome with 
the introduction of a five day mini-unit. The organization of these units was as 
follows: 

1st day — introduce Career Education Area 

2nd day — Field Trip or Community Resource SpeaKer 

3rd day — Involvement Activities 

4th day — Involvement Activities 

5th day — Summary of Activities and Progress. 

This format was later modified to the current unit outline. The success of this 
final draft has been proven In two respects. The first is the ease with which teach- 
ers can write the units, and the second is the practical application to which teach- 
ers can use the product. Note the comparison of the large and small units shown 
in EXHIBIT 13 and the actual examples of these units shown in APPENDIX B. 




As the project evolved, it became increasingly apparent that preparation for 
field trips and community resource speakers was necessary. To that end, the 
"Community Resource Guide" was prepared by the teachers of Kershaw County 
(EXHIBIT 14). 



EXHIBIT 14 
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A handbook for orienting principals and teachers was also developed simul- 
taneously by the project staff. This handbook proved effective for most of the 
second year of this project (EXHIBIT 15). However, as goals and objectives were 
refined and redirected, much of the usefulness and information contained in this 
document became obsolete. 



EXHIBIT 15 




The conciseness of short units which centered around the educational con- 
cepts being taught by each teacher formed the basis for successful unit integra- 
tion. The areas of Self, Technology, Society, Economics, and Careers formed the 
basis tor student and teacher involvement. 

It soon became apparent that Career Education was not an additional activity 
that occurred at a specified time during the school day, but rather infiltrated each 
and every educational concept that was being taught. Teachers realized that Ca- 
reer Education was a practical enhancer for teaching and learning and not a 
theoretical concept that could never be utilized. 
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Weekly planning on a pre-determined schedule with each teacher influenced 
the initiation of continuous unit implementation. The assistance provided by the 
Implementation Officer in terms of the procurement of materials and the arrange- 
ment of field trips kept the process running smoothly. 

c. 1972-1973 

Thirty-nine teachers were involved during the third year of the project in Ker- 
shaw County. A continuous feeder system was established in the Lugoff attend- 
ance area, but was not established in the Camden area (TABLE 8). 

Several workshops were held during the summer of 1972. To meet the needs of 
middle school (6-8) personnel a multi-county planning session was held at the Pine 
Tree Hill School in Camden. The needs of teachers at Camden Primary School (1-3) 
were met during their scheduled session of summer school. Units were written and 
later implemented by all of the teachers who participated. A coordinated effort with 
the staff of the Lugoff Elementary Schocfi integrated Diagnostic-Prescriptive meth- 
ods with Career Education. In addition to a three-week summer seminar, contin- 
uous support and orientation has occurred during prescheduled county in-service 
meetings. 

New Career Education units were initiated each time a teacher began teach- 
ing a new educational concept. This method of implementation correlated well with 
current curricular offerings and helped to keep things relevant for teachers and 
students. As stated previously, staff planning on a weekly basis witn each teacher, 
as well as assistance in the procurement of materials by staff, became a routine 
and accepted structure for all of those involved. 

It is felt that the anxiety provided by a continuous flow of visitors initiated 
the desire to always do a little more than was expected by the staff. This aspect, 
in addition to local and national publicity that the overall project has received, 
helped to build momentum for many of the teachers. 

Weekly planning with teachers not only provided a small amount of structure 
but it also provided some necessary anxiety for teachers to begin planning and 
implementing units during the early part of the year. The success of these units 
was due, in large part, to their correlating with the educational concepts already 
being taught as well as the concise format that was mentioned earlier. Also note- 
worthy was the additional support and assistance that came from the County Su- 
perintendent of Schools which resulted in teachers reaching a new level of accept- 
ance and enjoyment of the program. 

Perhaps the most important aspect of why this program has been successful 
in Kershaw County can be traced to the students. When students were involved 
in Career Education: 1) discipline problems rarely occurred; 2) students finished 
their assigned work; 3) students were happier being in school; and 4) students 
achieved as well as, if not better academically. 



VOCATIONAL INTERDISCIPLINARY PROGRAM— LATER CHANGED TO 
INTERDISCIPLINARY PROGRAM 
a. 1970-1971 

Two teams of teachers and counselors were established at Camden High 
School. There was no student involvement in this component during the first year 
of the project because of scheduling problems. 
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A four week summer workshop was conducted in Lancaster, South Carolina 
by Dr. George Champion and Dr. Robert Craig of San Francisco State College 
during the summers of 1970 and 1971. A curriculum guide was developed by the 
interdisciplinary team teachers which correlated both the academic and the vo- 
cational areas. 

Several problems impeded the implementation of this component during the 
first year of the project. No attempt was made originally to fully explain the pro- 
gram to local administration and students. This, compounded with the lack of dis- 
trict coordinator involvement, led to what could be termed an unsuccessful first 
year for the VIP component in Kershaw County. 

However, by the end of the first year the district coordinator and the project 
coordinator met with students who had been identified as underachievers and pos- 
sible component candidates. This group session resulted in twenty-one students 
being enrolled in the VIP Electronics program and nine students being enrolled 
in the VIP Machine Technology program. 

b. 1971-1972 

The organization for the second year of the project was basically the same 
as the first. Tenth and eleventh grade students were scheduled to be enrolled in 
VIP Machine Technology and VIP Electronics. 

The second four-week workshop conducted by Drs. Craig and Champion was 
held for those teachers who had not been involved in the project the previous 
year. A revised curriculum guide was developed during this period of in-service. 
An additional in-service day in October 1972 provided for a multi-county sharing 
of ideas for the interdisciplinary teachers. 

The planned curriculum guides were used by the two teams of teachers for 
the thirty students enrolled in the VIP program. However, very little counselor in- 
volvement occurred. 

In looking back it would seem that the curricular planning process was too in- 
volved and in essence resulted in over planning. The interrelation of subject mat- 
ter concepts was often forced and therefore lost its spontaneity. There appeared 
to be a lack of understanding on the part of the local administration and, as such, 
the county coordinator often had to force the program to continue in hopes that 
an acceptable method of implementation would be found. However, after a more 
thorough explanation of the program to both administrators and teachers this 
probleiTi was lessened. 

Overall, there was moderate success with the VIP Electronics and good suc- 
cess with the VIP Machine "technology. The three main ingredients which aided 
the progress of the program were: the ability of the prograrn to meet the needs of 
individual students; the involvement of the teachers in a cooperative team effort; 
and the leadership provided by one of the team members. 

c. 1972-1973 

The VIP program was changed to the Interdisciplinary Program (IP) during 
the third year of the project. An interrelation between math, English, science and 
an exploratory laboratory for ninth grade students formed the basis of the pro- 
gram. A high school guidance counselor acted as in-school contact person and 
coordinator for the component. All students chosen for the component were iden- 
tified with the assistance of middle and high school guidance personnel. Parent 
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meetings became a very important ingredient of the program and were scheduled 
after each six weeks reporting period. 

The In-service for the component consisted of a four-day summer workshop 
during which a skeleton course outline was developed (EXHIBIT 16). 



EXHIBIT 16 




In keeping with the revised design of the component, each teacher on the 
team became Laboratory Director each fourth week. However, during that par- 
ticular time all of the teachers were scheduled into the laboratory for the purpose 
of helping students with specific problems or individualized instruction. The 
major objective of the laboratory period was to provide practical exploratory 
experiences which related the educational concepts being taught in the other 
classes to the practical world of work. Weekly district coordinator planning with 
the guidance counselor and all of the interdisciplinary team teachers helped to 
refine and develop the next week's outline plans. 
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It is felt that the brief four day in-service period mentioned previously was 
more than adequate for the personnel involved. This new approach to curriculum 
writing set the stage for complete teacher and principal acceptance of the pro- 
gram. These two factors — combined with increased parental understanding and 
student acceptance — helped to make this program a success. Other factors con- 
tributing to the success of the third year were: flexible teacher planning; willing- 
ness to try new Ideas; and the team approach. 

WORK EXPERIENCE 

a. 1970-1971 

The district coordinator was given the title of Industrial Specialist for the first 
year of the project and was housed at the area Vocational Center. Although the 
original concern was with vocational students only, this was later expanded io 
include all students in Kershaw County. An assistant was employed through an- 
other local project to assist with the job development aspect of the program. 

A survey of all students in Kershaw County was completed which included 
information concerning students working, students not working, and students in- 
terested in pursuing full- or part-time jobs. With some assistance from the high 
school counselors, interest tests were completed for students wishing to pursue 
full- or part-time employment. Since the major emphasis by the local staff was on 
the placement of students, much effort was put into the area of job development 
with local business and industry. 

Luncheons and tours of local Industry for guidance counselors were initiated 
early in the year and were favorably accepted by all of the participants. Additional 
in-service for the project staff included a visitation to the "Technology for Chil- 
dren" program in New Jersey, and the Cobb County Exemplary Career Education 
Project in Marietta, Georgia. 

The district coordinator's title was changed from Industrial Specialist to Stu- 
dent Placement Officer approximately midway through the first year. Role descrip- 
tions for project staff were also refined at this time. After much discussion it was 
decided to coordinate our efforts with the Neighborhood Youth Corps in order to 
establish a viable work experience program. This effort succeeded and thirteen 
students began receiving counseling while working part-time. 

It is felt that the lack of project role descriptions may have created a con- 
flict as to the intended purpose of the project. Although this allowed for great 
success in the areas of student placement and iob development, the Work Experi- 
ence Component did not get established as well as could have been. 

Although development was extremely slow in the beginning of this project 
year, things picked up toward the end as increased industrial and business sup- 
port brought many job responses. Because local industry had not been systemat- 
ically approached by the school system In the past, the staff's efforts were viewed 
as extremely beneficial to the local labor market. The coordinated effort with the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps was encouraging in that jobs were established for stu- 
dents and the additional assistance of counseling complemented both project 
goals. 

b. 1971-1972 

Eighteen students were enrolled in the Work Experience program during the 
second year of the p^'oject. 
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Areas of guidance that were covered were; Atiitude Adjustment, Following 
Directions, Completion of Applications, Resume Compilation, Pre-Employment 
Testing, Interview Skills, Personal Evaluation, Interest Testing, and Career Ex- 
ploration, Additional personal problems were discussed as on-site visitations were 
scheduled by the district coordinator. Students in the program met with the dis- 
trict coordinator for two hours each week, with on-site visitations occurring ap- 
proximately every other week. 

It was felt that the close coordination between the NYC director, local busi- 
ness and industry and the district project coordinator granted the success of this 
component. Additionally, it was felt that because many of the students had never 
received special attention or help with their working lives, their appreciation was 
shown through their increased involvement. 

c. 1972-1973 

Fifteen students were originally scheduled for the comp )nent, but twenty-three 
were ultimately enrolled. The organizational structure remained the same as ex- 
plained for the second year of the project. 

Implementation of the component centered around a weekly two hour class- 
room for students, and visitations by the district coordinator to work sites con- 
ducted on a bi-weekly basis, 

A Work Expenence effort such as this required the full-time attention of one 
individual to adequately service the needs of the students, A student profile which 
was developed by the district coordinator also helped in assessing student needs 
and problems (TABLE 9). 

INTENSIVE TRAINING 

a. 1970-1971 

According to the project plan this component was not implemented during 
the 1970-71 school year except in Chesterfield County. 

b. 1971-1972 

A small appliance repair class was established at Camden High School for 
twelve graduating students. Equipment for this class was donated by Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company, This company also provided service personnel in the training 
phases of the project. An instructor was employed for forty class hours to teach 
the course. 

The implementation of the component was actual classroom instruction con- 
ducted during the evening hours three days a week at Camden High School. It was 
felt by all concerned that this program met the needs of local business as well 
as the needs of several twelfth grade students. 

Several factors which enhanced the success of this second year endeavor 
were: good publicity concerning the aims of the program In the local newspapers; 
the great amount of superintendent and high school principal support; and the 
strong acceptance of the program by local business. 

c. 1972-973 

A small appliance repair class was once again organized along with a fifteen 
hour community babysitting service program. In-service activities consisted of 
time that was spent by the county coordinator and potential Instructors refining 
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TABLE 9 

SCHOOL DISTRICT OF KERSHAW COUNTY 
NYC— WORK EXPERIENCE 
STUDENT EVALUATION 



COOPERATING EMPLOYER 



TRAINEE 



Please return Evaluation Sheet in the enclosed envelope by _ - _ — - 

Please place a check mark in tront of the number that best evaluates the student at this time. 



ACCURACY OF WORK 
. 1. Makes many errors 

2. Is careless 

3. Usually accurate 

4. Is careful 

5. Consistently accurate 

CARE OF WORKING AREA 

1. Very untidy 

2. Careless 

3. Keeps area clean 

4. Keeps area clean and orderly 

5. Exceptionally clean and orderly 

USE OF MATERIALS/EQUiPMENT 

1. Rough 

2. Careless 

3. Adequate 

4. Careful 

5. Very careful 

SPEED IN PERFORMING DUTIES 

1. Very slow 

2. Slow 

3. Adequate 

4. Fast 

5. Exceptionally fast 

USE OF WORKING TIME 

1. Very wasteful 

2. Wastes time 

3. Fair use of time 

4. Keeps busy 

5. Busy and effective 

JOB LEARNING AND APPLICATION 
- 1. Little or no learning 

2. Learns with difficulty 

3. Adequate 

.4. Learns with ease 
5. Exceptional ability 

ADDITIONAL COMMENTS: ^ 



RESPONSIBILITY 

1. Irresponsible 

2. Evades responsibility 

3. Accepts responsibility 

4. Seeks responsibility 

5. Seeks and handles well 

INITIATIVE 

1. Doesn't exhibit any 

2. Very little 

3. Average 

4. Needs little directions 

5. Self-Motivated 

ATTENDANCE 

1. Frequently absent or late 

2. Absent or late often 

3. Absent or late occasionally 

4. Seldom absent or late 

5. Never absent or late 

ATTITUDE TOWARD CO-WORKERS 

1. Does not get along 

2. Poor interaction 

3. Gets along satisfactorily 

4. Works well with others 

5. Excjilent relationship 

ATTITUDE TOWARDS SUPERIORS 

1. Disrespectful 

2. Poor cooperation 

3. Cooperates when asked 

4. Cooperates willingly 

5. Very respectful, helpful 

PERSONAL APPEARANCE 

1. Slovenly 

2. Untidy 

3. Tidy 

4. Neat, in good taste 

5. Exceptionally pleasing 



SIGNATURE: 



DATE: 
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the two instructor developed curricuiar guides. An anticipated thirty students in 
the community babysitting service and an additional fifteen students in the small 
appliance repair class will be enrolled m the Intensive Training Component. All 
classes will be taught at Camden High School in the afternoon and early evening 
hours. A high degree of success is anticipated for thef^e two offerings. Since the 
program is in progress at the \'\n^^ of this writing, success or non-success cannot 
be determined as yet. 

PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP 

a. 1970-1971 

The placement component was not, according to project objectives, to be im- 
plemented during the first year of the program. However, it was the desire of local 
administrative personnel to put major emphasis on work-site placement of students 
in Kershaw County. 

Much time and effort were expended by the district coordinator to meet these 
local directives. A redirection of objectives, however, occurred immediately fol- 
lowing the first year's process evaluation which resulted in the establishment of a 
viable work experience program with minor emphasis being given to the place- 
ment of students in work situations. 

b. 1971-1972 

The second year brought continued personal contact with local business and 
industry. The actual placement of students on work sites grew to approximately 
forty-four by the end of the second year. Local industry hosted many tours, lunch- 
eons and talks for all of the guidance counselors in Kershaw County. It is felt that 
this in-service gave new meaning and importance to the concept of technical 
training for the counselors who participated. As a result traditional college place- 
ment, as well as technical school and job placement were given new emphasis. 

A survey form was developed by the regional and the three district project 
coordinators. This Keysort card when filled out by the students assesses their cur- 
rent interests and future career plans (EXHIBIT 17). 



EXHIBIT 17 
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A brief but concise computerized follow-up form was also developed for 
multi-county use by the regional project coordinator and the three district coordi- 
nators. This survey was administered to all twelfth grade seniors with instruction 
as to how to complete the form. The importance of returning the form upon their 
receiving it in the mail was greatly emphasized. (EXHIBIT 18). The survey was sent 
to the 1972 graduating class with a letter of introduction by the Kershaw County 
Superintendent of Education. Three successive surveys were sent to students that 
had not responded on previous questionnaires. The results were computerized and 
an analysis of the information was printed out for use in the county. Cross refer- 
ence items were also analyzed by computer and frequency of responses in each 
category were shown on the print-out. A further analysis of the data was done in 
chart form so that the various categories could be visually represented to teach- 
ers and counselors. One of the charts developed by the district coordinator is 
shown in EXHIBIT 19. 



EXHIBIT 18 
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EXHIBIT 19 




An overall response of 64 percent occurred for the students of Kershaw 
County. Two factors are feU to have greatly influenced this response. One factor 
was the simplified one page questionnaire that was teni to each student. The 
second important factor was the consecutive mail-out of three questionnaires to 
students who had not previously responded. 

Two other influencing factors were graduation discussion with students and 
the strong administrative support of the component. 

. 1972-1973 

It became increasingly evident at the beginning of the third year that the total 
scope of this project was more than one staff member could adequately service. 
Therefore, the coordination with all county personnel involved in the area of place- 
ment seemed to be a logical alternative. Close work with an individual hired ex- 
plicitly to do student placement resulted in the placement of approximately one 
hundred students in full- or part-time employment. In addition, the guidance staff 
at Camden High School placed one hundred forty-seven students in College and 
fifty-two students in Technical Training areas. 
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The computerized follow-up survey, completed in the fall of 1973, indicated 
only 22,39 percent of the graduating class were undecided as to their future plans. 

The computerized follow-up program has been written and is currently in 
local officials' possession for use throughout the county. 

The implementation of this component will occur during the summer of 1973. 



RESULTS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE PROJECT 

The accomplishments of the Exemplary Project in Career Education can best be an- 
alyzed through the development of the program in each of the project districts. During the 
first year of the projoct (1970-71), each of the school districts implemented two of the five 
components. During the second and third years, each of the districts, with the exception of 
Lancaster, implemented all five components. Although the project was coordinated through 
the Region V Educational Services Center, the overall effort in each county was handled 
by a district coordinator, an implementation person, and a part-time secretary. This type of 
staff utilization is in striking contrast to many projects whose total effort is focused in one 
attendance area with professional assistance at the elementary, junior high, and senior high 
school levels. As a result, each county's project staff was faced with more tasks than they 
could adequately handle. While at times this was a source of frustration, it prompted teach- 
ers and administrators to accept a great deal more responsibility in conjunction with the 
career education effort. In terms of continuation after the funding period, this arrangement 
may prove to be most advantageous. A statement of each district's plans for the future is 
contained in N. C. State's Third-Party Evaluation report (APPENDIX A). 

The implementation process in each district has been, and will continue to be, char- 
acterized by extensive in-service training for teachers, administrators, and members of the 
community. This training, which is documented in the previous sections, has included 
workshops, orientation conferences, and visitations to other districts. While all of these 
activities can be exciting, the visits to other districts have proved to be prime motivators 
for teachers. Their reactions to seeing another program have fallen into two categories. 
Either they were fascinated to the point of picking up many sound ideas, or they were 
satisfied in knowing that what they were already doing was better. Both reactions resulted 
in a real ego boost for the teachers and ultimately the program. Throughout the three years 
of the project much effort has gone into the development of a total career education pro- 
gram rather than a number of isolated components. In fact, several of the schools in the 
county feeder systems have broadened their focus from a demonstration effort to one that 
has involved all students in a particular school. The decision to move in this direction in all 
cases has come from within and has therefore stood the test of time. 

While many career education projects throughout the country have concentrated on 
developing transferable units and curricular guides, the South Carolina effort has taken a 
different approach. This is not to stay that units and guides have not been developed, but 
rather to point out that they were created by a process that has infinitely more value than 
the product. It is this process for infusing career education concepts into the curriculum that 
bears recognition as one of our major accomplishments. Not only are teachers comfortable, 
but they are also able to utilize career education concepts as a means of enhancing learn- 
ing. Once this has taken place, the value of a particular unit has decreased to the point of 
an example of an approach that was tried and either succeeded or failed, in essence, the 
teachers would rather tie concepts into the subject matter in a way that fits their particular 
students' needs as opposed to reworking someone else's effort. Because much of the in- 
service training sessions concentrated on the "how-to" aspect, teachers have picked up on 
the idea of creating meaningful experiences for their students. Among the three counties a 
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definite proce^ss for infusing career education concepts has evolved. This process, as stated 
previously and outlined in TABLE 4, may not be unique, but it does work! Both teachers and 
students have mirVedly increased their competencies. 

In terms of the overall program, Kershaw County has been recognized as one of the 
top fifteen K-12 career education efforts in the United States. Selected aspects of Ches- 
terfield County's program have also been acknowledged on a national basis. As a result, the 
number of requests for information and visits has increased to the point of being burden- 
some to the already understaffed district programs. Several of the brochures and cluster 
diagrams are shown in EXHIBITS 20 and 21. 

EXHIBIT 20 
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EXHIBIT 21 




Each of the five project components has yielded a number of benefits for the partici- 
pating districts. One of the third year developments which met with much favor, nationally 
and locally was the computerized follow-up system. In fact, two other districts in South 
Carolina will be using the program for the coming school year in addition to our three 
districts. With some further refinements in the coming years the system should prove to be 
very beneficial as a means of assessing the educational and employment status of gradu- 
ates as well as their feelings concerning the school's curriculum. 

The management of the project, both regionally and locally, has been a source of satis- 
faction and frustration. Originally, the counties' project staff was limited just to the district 
coordinator who was attached in some fashion to the vocational progfiam; but as the project 
as well as the concept, began to grow, this arrangement proved to be unsatisfactory. Teach- 
ers also found it difficult to think of the staff in anything other than the traditional voca- 
tional education — skilled training stereotype. Fortunately, both the staff and the districts 
recognized this as being detrimental and moved each of the local coordinators into the three 
counties' central administrative- structure. 
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VI. EVALUATION OF THE PROJECT 



The evaluation of the Exemplary Project in Career Education has taken place on a 
continuous basis. Both the process and the product have been extensively explored by our 
third-party evaluator and by yearly on-site process teams. The thir(^-party evaluation has 
been the contracted responsibility of the National Center fo*- Occupational Education at 
North Carolina State University, while the process teams have varied slightly from year to 
year. APPENDIX A contains the third-party evaluation report as ';.ell as an analysis of the 
results of the process evaluations that were conducted during each year of operation. 

In retrospect, the yearly process evaluations, which were conducted by outside teams 
of career education experts, have proved to be very useful in promoting change within the 
three districts. Many of the recommenriations made by these teams helped the project 
move from the pilot stage to a comprf hensive effort. The most notable of these recom- 
mendations that resulted in change ware: 1) to provide closer monitoring of each county's 
activities by the regional staff; 2) to develop a more comprehensive plan for communicat- 
ing the goals of the project and concept of career education to teachers and administra- 
tors; 3) to employ a full-time implementation person in each district to assist elementary 
teachers in securing materials and arranging field trips; and 4) to further define the role of 
the district coordinators and, if possible, Incorporate them into the central rather than the 
vocational staff. 

In addition to the process and product evaluations, the project staff has developed two 
teacher profiles. These profiles, one of which is filled out by the teachers and one of which 
is filled out by the district coordinator, have helped to pinpoint areas of need within the 
project. This, in turn, has led to more extensive in-service training designed to solidify some 
of the weaker conceptual areas as well as to provide for a more structured unit development 
process (EXHIBITS 22 and 23). 



VII. CONCLUSIONS, IMPLICATIONS, RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE FUTURE 

The Exemplary Project in Career Education in South Carolina Region V has had, and 
is still having, a great impact on the local school systems and is attracting attention across 
the state and nation. Each of the three participating school districts (Chesterfield County, 
Fairfield County, and Kershaw County) has indicated a willingness to continue to expand 
and refine its career education effort, however, much will depend on the availability of funds 
from other sources. Although certain aspects of the project have proven to be more suc- 
cessful within a given district, one cannot overlook the positive changes that have been 
made in the instructional programs. In fact, it would be very difficult to assess whether 
students, teachers, administrators, or project staff have benefited most from this concept 
that we now refer to as career education. 

In order for this exemplary effort to survive, continued administrative support will be 
necessary. Even though teachers and ad'^iinistrators agrer with the concept. It would seem 
that an individual designated as the district career education expert would need to be em- 
ployed in order to keep the program functional. An overview of each county's future plans 
Is contained in "The Future of the Exemplary Project in Career Education" section of AP- 
PENDIX A. Specific recommendations are contained in Section IV following the descrip- 
tions of the various components prepared by the district project coordinators. 
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EXHIBIT 22 



TEACHER PROFILE 
COORDINATOR'S CHECK LIST 

Please place a check mark in front of the number which in your opinion most accurately describes 
the teacher's standing. 



1. Unsatisfactory 2. Below Average 3. Average 
COOPERATION— ABILITY TO GET ALONG WITH OTHERS 



4. Above Average 5. Superior 



Is antagonistic, pulls against rather 

than works with others. 
_2. Is difficult to handle. 
-3. Usually gets along with others. 
_4. Cooperates willingly, gets along 

well with others most of the time. 
_5. Gets along well with others, is 

friendly and helpful. 



INITIATIVE— TENDENCY TO GO AHEAD 

^ ^1. Takes no initiative, has to be 
instructed repealedly. 

2. Takes very little initiative, 

requires urging. 

3. Does routine work acceptably. 

4. Is fairly resourceful, does 

well by himself. 
5. Is resourceful, looks for 

things to learn and do. 



KNOWLEDGE OF CAREER EDUCATION 

1. Has not tried to learn. 

2. Pays little attention to learning 

Career Education. 
3. Has learned necessary routine but 

needs supervision. 
A. Understands work, needs little 

supervision. 
5. Knows job well and shows desire 

to learn more. 

ADAPTABILITY 

1. Can't adjust to changing 

conditions. 
2. Is slow in grasping ideas, has 

difficulty adapting to new situations. 

3. Makes necessary adjustments. 

4. Adjusts readily. 

5. Learns quickly, is adept at 

meeting changing conditions. 



ATTITUDE TOWARD CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 

— 1. Doesn*t profit by criticism. COOPERATION WITH ADMINISTRATION 



_3. 
_4, 



Doesn*t profit by criticism, 
resents it. 

Doesn't pay much attention to 

criticism. 

Seems to listen 

Accepts criticism and tries to 

do better. 

Profits by suggestions, changes 
poor work habits. 



1. Uncooperative, antagonistic, 

hard io get along with. 

2. Cooperates reluctantly. 

— 3. Cooperates willingly when asked. 
4. Usually cooperates eagerly and 

cheerfully. 

— 5. Always cooperates eagerly and 
cheerfully without being asked. 
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EXEMPLARY PROJECT IN CAREER EDUCATION 
TEACHER CHECK LIST 

Please place a check mark in front of the number which, in your opinion, most accurately 
describes you or your situation. 

1. Unsatisfactory 2. Below Average 3. Average 4. Above Average 5, Superior 

I. DO YOU IMPLEMENT UNITS WITHOUT CONSTANT PRESSURE FROM THE 
COORDINATOR? (Please include a reason for each response.) 

A. Do not understand concept 

B. Not sure of Career Education 

C. Discipline problems in class 

D. Unsure of my ability 

E. No support from coordinator 

F. No administrative support 

G. Am not capable 

H. Other ^ 




_1 II. DO YOU INVOLVE YOUR STUDENTS IN THE CAREER EDUCATION ACTIVITIES? 
2 (1^ ''Qted less than three, show a reason) 

3 A. Do the activities myself and do not allow the kids to get involved 

4 B. Am too book oriented 

5 C. Do not adapt to change 

D. Other 



III. DO YOU COVER THE OBJECTIVES YOU OUTLINE IN YOUR UNIT? 
(If rated less than three, show a reason) 

_3 A. Do not write objectives 

A B. Become too involved with subject matter and ignore the Career 

_5 Education aspect of the unit 

C. Become too involved with involvement activities and ignore the subject 
matter 

D. Other . 
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_1 IV. DO YOU WANT TO BE INVOLVED IN THE CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM? 

2 (If rated less than Five, show a reason) 

3 

A. Do not understand concept 

B. Disagree with concept 

C. No administrative commitment 

D. Do not want the "extra work" 

E. Other 



„J V. DOES YOUR CAREER EDUCATION CLASSROOM HAVE AN ATMOSPHERE 
_2 OF EXCITEMENT FOR STUDENTS AND OTHERS? 
3 (If rated less than THREE show a reason) 

- A. No involvement activities 

— ^ B. Nothing in classroom that suggests my career education unit 

C. Do not allow enough student exploration (individual and small group) 

D. Students do not know the reasons for career education 

—1 VI. ARE YOU RECEIVING HELP IN IMPLEMENTING CAREER EDUCATION 

_2 IN YOUR CLASSROOM? (Answer yes or no) 

— 3 yes no 

— * A. From the District Coordinator . 

— 5 B. From the Implementation Officer 

0. From the Principal 

D. From the Community 

HOW COULD THE SUPPORT BE IMPROVED? 
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APPENDIX A 



FINAL EVALUATION OF AN EXEMPLARY 
PROJECT IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Harold A. Berdiansky 
Douglas S. Katz 
Robert L. Morgan 



The project reported herein was pvaluated pursuant to a grant from the 
Office of Education, U. S. Deoariment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Contractors undertaking such projects under Government sponsorship are 
encouraged to express freely their professional judgment in the conduct 
of the project. Points of view or opinions stated do not, therefore, neces- 
sarily represent official Office of Education position or policy. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The development of any approach in education usually engenders speculation about the 
probable results of the approach. Evaluation has traditionally served as a method for determin- 
ing the extent to which the desired ends have been accomplished and to discover the casual 
factors behind the actual results. 

The present evaluation effort has two primary intents which take precedence over the more 
traditional use of evaluation: (1) to assist the decision-makers in understanding their program, 
and (2) to provide a source of information that will facilitate dissemination of successful compon- 
ents of the program. Exemplary programs in vocational education were intended to serve as re- 
plicable models of educational systems; therefore, the evaluation of these programs should serve 
to assist in developing a model that is both worthy and capable of being exported. 

The contents of this report were determined by the primary intents of this evaluation and 
the sequence of events in the development of the program. The Legislative Intent (section one) 
and the Locale (section two) give a description of the two major considerations which were 
instrumental in the original formulation of the Demonstration Programs of Vocational Education 
in South Carolina Region V. as described in the proposal The Description of the Program (sec- 
tion three) describes the program as it evolved since its inception in 1969. The Evaluation of the 
Program (section four) assesses the relation of the program to the legislative intent (as de- 
scribed in section one) and the extent to which the program has achieved its objectives (as de- 
scribed in section three). The final chapter delineates the successful aspects of the program 
which may be continued after the third year of the program. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE INTENT 



In the early '60's the high level of unemployment among young people spurred a massive 
investigation into the national program of vocational education. A panel of consultants, formed 
by President Kennedy to make recommendations for improving and redirecting vocational edu- 
cation, reported that "the national program of vocational education had been insensitive to eco- 
nomic and social change, to labor market demands, to the impact of change on education, to 
education for job preparation, and to the diverse vocational needs of various population seg- 
ments' (Vocational Education and the Profession in the 70*s and Beyond, 1971, page 13). This 
report was used as a basis for the drafting of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 which recog- 
nized the need for schools to provide students with prevocational training in salable skills and 
work experience. The Act released funds for skill training programs for high school students, 
graduates, and dropouts, as well as for the development of special programs for the handi- 
capped, teacher training programs, experimental and demonstration programs, and evaluation 
techniques. 

Five years later, the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education surveyed the changes 
which had been brought about as a result of the passing of the 1963 Act. The Council reported 
that federal vocational education funding had been insufficient to help the culturally and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged in depressed rural areas, young people in the slum neighborhoods of 
large metropolit^nn areas, and students with special needs. To alleviate this condition, the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Vocational Education made several recommendations, five of which 
were focused upon by the General Subcommittee of Education of the 90th Congress in House 
Report 1647. They were: 

1. any dichotomy between academic education and vocational education is outmoded; 

2. developing attitudes, basic educational skills and habits are as important as skills train- 
ing; 

3. prevocational orientation is necessary to introduce pupils to the world of work and pro- 
vide maturation; 

4. meaningful career choices are a legitimate concern of vocational education; and 

5. vocational programs should be developmental, not terminal, providing maximum options 
for students to go on to college, pursue postsecondary vocational and technical training 
or find employment. (House Committee on Education and Labor, 1968) 

The passing of the 1968 Amendments to the Vocational Education Act provided a means for 
implementing these ideas by including provisions for developing and administering programs and 
projects designed to produce new methodologies in occupational education. Under Part D (Ex- 
emplary Programs and Projects) of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, Congress de- 
fined the purpose of such projects: 

... to stimulate, through Federal financial support, new ways to create a bridge between 
school and earning a living for young people who are still in school, who have left school 
either by graduating or dropping out, or who are in postsecondary programs for vocational 
preparation, and to promote cooperation between public education and manpower agencies. 

Grant Venn, Associate Commissioner for Adult, Vocational, and Technical Education (Policy 
Paper AVL-V70-1. 1969), pinpointed the priorities that should be established for an exemplary 
vocational education program in light of the 1968 Amendments: 

1. Provisions for broad occupational orientation at the elementary and secondary school 
levels so as to increase student awareness of the range of options open to them in the 
world of work. 
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2. Provisions for work experience, cooperative education and similar programs, making pos- 
sible a wide variety of offerings in many occupational areas. 

3. Provisions for students not previously enrolled in vocational programs to receive specific 
training in job entry skills just prior to the time that they leave the school. (Some of these 
training programs might be very intensive and of short duration.) 

4. Provision for intensive occupational guidance and counseling during the last years of 
school and for initial placement of all students at the completion of their schooling. 
(Placement might be in a job or in postsecondary occupational training. Placement should 
be accomplished in cooperation with appropriate employment services, manpower agen- 
cies, etc.) 

5. Provisions for the grantee or contractor to carry the program on with support from regular 
funding sources after the termination of the Federal assistance under Part D of P. L. 90- 
576. (Federal assistance under Part D cannot exceed three years.) 

Since the Exemplary Project in Career Education in South Carolina Region V is one of the 
programs funded as a result of the passing of this act, it should have conformed to the legisla- 
tive intent of the act. A later chapter will be devoted to assessing the extent to which the Exem- 
plary Project in Career Education in South Carolina Region V reflected the above legislative 
intent. 

LOCALE 

The original four counties participating in the "Exemplary Project in Career Education" 
represent, in many respects, a cross-section of rural South Carolina and the United States and, 
therefore, provide excellent testing grounds for various approaches to career education. Chester- 
field County is a relatively poor, predominately white county with a large proportion of its pop- 
ulation engaged in agriculture and living in substandard housing. Various statistics commonly 
used to identify poverty areas attest to the poverty of this county. The median educational attain- 
ment of persons 25 years of age and older is well below the state and national averages, and 
the percentage of substandard homes is well above the state and national levels. Also, Chester- 
field County has been classified as an economically depressed area with high rates of general 
unemployment and high rates of youth unemployment by the Economic Development Administra- 
tion, U. S. Department of Commerce (in March 1971). 

Fairfield County is a predominately non-white, extremely poor, highly industrial county. The 
extreme poverty in Fairfield County is illustrated by the very large percentage of families earn- 
ing an income below the poverty level, the extremely high proportion of substandard housing, 
and the fact that a majority of the county's residents 25 years of age and older had less than an 
eighth-grade education. As was the case with Chesterfield County, Fairfield County has been 
classified by the U. S. Department of Commerce (in 1972) as an economically depressed area 
with high rates of general and youth unemployment. 

Kershaw and Lancaster Counties are relatively prosperous, industrializ ed, white counties. 
A relatively low proportion of their families was receiving less than a poverty ncome in 1970, and 
a relatively small proportion of their housing units was classified as substai dard. The median 
educational attainment of their inhabitants 25 years of age and older was higher than the other 
two counties, with Kershaw County having a level above the state level of 10.5 years. 

An analysis of the educational characteristics of the four counties reveals a fairly consistent 
picture. The publication "Selected Data on Dropouts in South Carolina Schools" (South Carolina 
State Department of Education, October 1968) showed that all four counties had cumulative drop- 
out rates above 50.0 percent with fairly low proportions of their high school graduates going to 
college. Chesterfield County was worst in these two categories; just under 60 percent of its 
students dropped out of its schools, and only 16.6 percent of its high school g^-aduates attended 
college. 

The counties described above have been in need of varying degrees of educational and 
economic improvement. Since the goals of career education are designed to improve the former 
directly and the latter indirectly, these four counties, as a whole, must be considered an excellent 
site for the implementation of a career education program. 
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THE DESCRIPTION OF THE PROGRAM 



The Proposal and First Program Year 



At the end of 1969, school personnel from four school districts located in four different coun- 
ties (ChesterfieiJ. Fairfield, Kershaw, and Lancaster Counties) met, under the auspices of the 
Region V Educational Services Center, to develop a program which would cope with some of 
the problems described previously (See 'Xocale"). They were particularly interested in reducing 
the high dropout rates in their schools, especially among students with average or above-aver- 
age ability. The school personnel considered the leading cause of the high dropout rate to be 
the failure of the schools to demonstrate to their students the relevance of the academic pro- 
grams to the oi'iside world. 

To cope with this problem and others, educators, along with students, industrials leaders, 
representatives from Manpower and other agencies, proposed a comprehensive program which 
they felt would "serve to bridge the gap between school and earning a living by teaching the 
academic subjects as they relate to vocational training" (Proposal, p. 6). 

The overall goal of the program was "to stimulate the developmenf in South Carolina School 
Districts of specific activities and programs in vocational education which are designed to meet 
special identified needs of students through establishment of a Demonstration-'^ield Testing pro- 
gram in four school districts of Region V" (Exemplary Project in Career Education in South 
Carolina Region V, 1971, p. 6). More specifically, the proposed program was expected to assist 
students in clarifying self-identity, developing good attitudes, and expanding caieer knowledge 
and job skills leading to appropriate job placement and/or continuing education. 

The specific components of the p^'ogram were derived from a consideration of the needs of 
the counties and an attempt to identify a set of weaknesses in the then-existing vocational pro- 
grams. It was concluded that little attention had been given to comprehensive programs which: 

1. provided students with a career orientation; 

2. related job opportunities and work experience to the total school program; 

3. provided for the handicapped (mentally or physically); 

4. provided for intensive training of students completing high school who failed to enroll for 
job training during their high school years; or 

5. provided intensive guidance, plac^>inent and follow-up to effectively assist students in 
satisfactory job location. 

The first point led to the Elementary Career Orientation Component; the second to the Work 
Experience Component, the fourth to the Intensive Training Componeru; and the fifth to the 
Placement and Follow-Up Component. An additional component, the Vocational Interdisciplinary 
Program, was also added "to bridge the gap between school and earning a living by teaching 
the academic subjects as they relate to the job entry skills training prog^'am while venturing 
gradually into the world of work" (Proposal, p. 3). 

The five components of the program were to be implemented on an experimental basis in 
four school districts (Chesterfield, Fairfield, Kershaw, and Lancaster) as a model for other school 
districts. The proposal indicaicd that as tim^^* passed, successful aspects of the components 
were to be adopted by other school districts. The Elementary Career Orientation program was 
to be located in two schools within Fairfield County. Emphasis in this component was to be 
placed on the dignity and worth of work, along with ^-mphasis on knowledge of the broad fami- 
lies of occupations. A guidance specialist was to be employed to help teachers develop a guide 
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for a developmental program focusing on the orientation of students to the world of work, and 
later to help teachers implement the program by participating in the placement of individuals and 
group counseling; to increase the number of school activities related to occupations; to plan for 
guest speakers and field trips; to act as a liaison between the school and the community (in- 
cluding parents); and to serve as a resource person for students, school staff, parents, com- 
munity, and industry. 

The Work Experience Component, to be established in Camden High School located in Ker- 
shaw County, was "to serve to bridge the gap between going to school and earning a living by 
providing the security for the students to maintain contact with the school training program 
while venturing gradually into the world of work" (Proposal, p. 3). An industrial specialist was to 
be employed to work in conjunction with the high school counselors in locating part-time work 
in the community for students. 

As stated previously, the general objective of the Vocational Interdisciplinary Component was 
**to increase m'.,iivation of 11th and 12th grade students enrolled In specific vocational skill train- 
ing programs by the provision of interdisciplinary programs correlating English, math, science, 
and a vocational skill training activity" (Proposal, p. 5). The basic strategy of this component was 
to provide students with an opportunity to apply In a practical manner the concepts learned in 
their academic courses. Hopefully, this strategy would enable the students to relate the world 
of work to the academic subjects taught as part of their high school program. 

According to the proposal, the Vocational Interdisciplinary Program (VIP) Component was to 
be installed in each of the four school districts involved in the program. In each school district, 
20 to 25 underachieving llth-graders were to be selected for possible placement in the com- 
ponent during the second year of the program. At the beginning of the third year of the program, 
each school disrtict was to have two VIP cl£>ses and two teams of four VIP teachers. The voca- 
tional skill training area taught in both Chesterfield County (Chesterfield High School) and Lan- 
caster County (Lancaster High School) was to be electricity; and in Fairfield County (Winnsboro 
High School) and Kershaw County (Camden High School), electronics. 

The strategy underlying the Intensive Training Component (to be implemented in Chester- 
field County) was to base a skill training program on the needs of both the students and the 
community. A part-time guidance counselor and several part-time instructors were to be em- 
ployed to provide intensive training for approximately 51 students who would have lacked an 
opportunity to acquire job entry level skills. This component was to utilize the South Carolina 
Employment Security Commission to determine student aptitudes and abilities, the Chesterfield 
County Schools' Adult Education program to help train the students, and an industrial advisory 
committee to provide guidance in the establishment and conduct of the Intensive Training Com- 
ponent. 

The Placement and Follow-Up Component was to be established in Lancaster High School 
in Lancaster County. The general objectives of this component were to Intensify guidance and 
placement activities in this school and to assess the effectiveness of the high school program. 
To accomplish these objecitves, a placement specialist, in conjunction with four guidance coun- 
selors, wculd contact both employers and students to learn their needs £nd objectives. From this 
information a more effective system of student placement was to be achieved. Later, a follow-up 
instrument was to be developed and sent to all the high school graduates. This instrument was to 
be constructed in such a way as to provide the schools with a work history of the high school 
graduates and the students' appraisals of the effectiveness of the high school curriculum. 



The Second and Third Program Years 

After the first year of the program, basic changes were made in the orientation, scope and 
strategy of the program. Rather than treating the four counties involved in the program as a 
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combined single unit, each participating school district was to be dealt with as a complete in- 
dividual unit. Consequently, each school district began to develop a comprehensive K-12 car^^ar 
education program independently. That is, each of the school districts except Lancaster began 
or continued its own Elementary Career Orientation Component, Work Experience Component, 
Vocational Interdisciplinary Program Component, Intensive Training Component and Placement 
and Follow-Up Component. Lancaster County contini.'ed only its VIP Component during the sec- 
ond year and left the program entirely at the end of that year. 

The participating schools within each school district usually consisted of a single high school 
and several feeder elementary and junior high schools. The percent of students in the partici- 
pating schools enrolled in the program ranged from approximately 35 percent ♦o 50 percent. 

Another fundamental change in the program occurred in the planning, implementation and 
evaluation of the program. From the general goals and objectives of the program, sets of explicit 
and behavioral product objectives were derived for each of the five program components (See 
"Desired Products"). These objectives enabled the program staff to re-direct their activities (or 
desired processes), to be able to ascertain whether or not the program was succeeding, and to 
locate those specific program areas in need of improvement. 

In conjunction with the product gobis and objectives, a list of desired activities was specified 
for each component of the program. It was assumed that the successful fulfillment of these ac- 
tivities would lead ultimately to the attainment of the product objectives and general goals. These 
activities have been identified sequentially for the various coordinators, teachers, counselors, and 
students involved in the component (See **Desired Processes"). 

These sets of product objectives and desired activities became the general working model 
of the program and served as the basis for the process and product evaluation conducted during 
the second and third program years. 



Desired Products 

Component I. Elementary Career Orientation. 

Product Goal. To develop an elementary career orientation program whereby elementary 
school children will learn about job-family occupational opportunities through developmental 
occupation orientation activities. 

Product Objectives. 

1. Students in the career orientation program will be able to list more "good" work habits 
than will a comparable group of students not in the career education program. 

2. Stud^ nts in the Ccreer orientation program will be able to list more occupations than will 
a comparable group of students not in the career educaiion program. 

3. Students in the career orientation program will be able to list more of their family's oc- 
cupations than will a comparable group of students not in the career orientation program. 

4. Fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade students in the career orientation program 
will have a greater knowledge of occupations and occupational environments than will other 
students in the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 

5. Teachers in the career orientation program will have a more positive attitude toward 
career education than will those teachers not in the career orientation program. 
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Component II. Work Experience 
Product Goals. 

1. To establish a work experience activity which will assist a select number of both voca- 
tional and non-vocational economically disadvantaged students in entering gainful employment 
as a means of insuring training as well as providing financial resources in order that they be 
able to remain in school. 

2. To establish a work experience activity which wi'! ass'st interested non-disadvantaged vo- 
cational students in entering gainful employment related to their area of training. 

Product Objectives. 

1. The number of students involved in work experience programs will Increase by 10 per- 
cent. 

2. The dropout rate of students in the work experience program will be lower than the 
dropout rate of students not In the work experience program. 

3. Students in the work experience program will have a greater knowledge of occupations 
and occupational environments than will those students not in the work experience program. 

4. Student awareness of self-attributes, aptitudes and interests will Increase. 



Component 111. Interdisciplinary Program 

Product Goal. To increase motivation and achievement of ninth-twelfth grade students by the 
provision of interdisciplinary programs correlating language arts, math, and science with a ca- 
reer education lab. or a vocational area. 

Product Objectives. 

1. The absentee rate of students in the interdisciplinary program will be significantly lower 
than the absentee rate of a comparable group of students not in the program. 

2. The dropout rate of students in the interdisciplinary program will be significantly lower 
than the dropout rate of a comparable group of students not in the program. 

3. The attitude toward education of students in the interdisciplinary program will be signifi- 
cantly more positive than are those attitudes toward school held by a comparable group of stu- 
dents not in the program. 

4. The attitudes of students in the interdisciplinary program toward others and themselves 
will be significantly more positive than the attitudes toward themselves of a group of compara- 
ble students not in the program. 

5. The students and teachers in the interdisciplinary program will have more positive atti- 
tudes ♦oward career education than will those of a comparable group of students not In the 
program. 

6. The students in the interdisciplinary program will show greater achievement in language 
arts, mathematics, and science than a comparable group of students not In the program. 

7. The students and teachers in the interdisci. unary program will have greater satisfaction 
with curricular offerings than a comparable group of students and teachers not program. 

8. The students in the interdisciplinary program will have a greater interest in post-secon- 
dary education and training than a comparable group of students not in the program. 
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Component IV. Intensive Training 



Product Goal. To train graduating seniors in job entry skills by the provision of opporiunities 
for intensive training designed to meet student needs, student abilities and the critical job nric-^rket 
needs in the specific geographic area. 

Product Objective. The number of high school seniors not planning to obtain postsecondary 
education, who do not have salable skills prior to graduation, will decrease by 50 per cent. 

C^ '^ponent V. Placement and Follow-Up 

Product Goal. To assess the extent to which the total educational effort is meeting the needs 
of students by the provision of intensive guidance, placement of 100 per cent of the high school 
graduates in further training or employment, and follow-up activities designed to assess the ex- 
tent to which the education and training provided is meeting the needs of students. 

Product Objectives. 

1. The nur,ber of students who participate in guidance sessions concerning further training, 
education or immediate employment will increase to 100 per cent. 

2. To increase the number of students who specify future plans in terms of: 

a. four-year college, 

b. community college or technical training, 

c. military service, 

d. domestic home life, or 

e. immediate job placement. 

3. To assess the extent to which graduates experience job satisfaction, have job stability 
and perceive the relatio iship to education and training in the school system. 

DESIRED PROCESSES 

Component I. Elementary Career Orientation 
Coordinators. 

1. Coordinators will, in conjunction with principals, select at least one teacher per grade 
level in each feeder elementary school to participate. Organizational structure of a limited number 
of elementary schools will dictate minor variations of teacher-grade level ratio. 

2. Coordinators will, in conjunction with participating teachers and principals, establish a 
developmental taxonomy of occupational clusters to insure that 15 major clusters are included 
in the program K-6. Plans will include coverage of clusters in grades K-3 and again in grades 
4-^ or more in-depth coverage of single clusters in grades K-6. 

3. Coordinators will develop in-service activities for teachers, principals and other person- 
nel to include workshops for lesson-unit development, teacher orientation, teacher exchange 
sessions, inter- and intra-classroom visitations and other similar activities deemed necessary for 
the successful operation of the project. 

4. Coordinators will select a person who will work part-time in assisting teachers in the im- 
plementation of career units within the classroom. Procurement of materials and supplies and 
assistance with tool manipulation will be the main efforts o^ this person. 

5. Coordinators will develop a system of supervisory visitations to participating classes to 
provide supportive assistance, consultation, and general continuous contact with the oii-going 
program. 
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6. Coordinators will develop a process for providing pertinent information on project actlvi- 
tres to parents of participating children. 

Teachers. 

1. Teachers will, in workshop sessions, develop a minimum of two instructional units of 
career orientation which will be utilized in their classrooms during the 1971-1972 school year. 
These units will correlate academic areas to the basic career being studied and will be utilized 
in a total "activity-integrated teaching" arrangement. Units will include orientation to: 

a. involvement activities 

b. community resources 

c. field trips 

Students. 

1. Students will participate^ in the activity-type units developed by teachers as a part of the 
regular instructional program. Teachers will attempt to utilize the activity as a vehicle for teach- 
ing basic academic skills and (heir practical application in the area of careers. Students will meet 
specific objectives stated in each of the units. These objectives will include: 

a. demonstrating a knowledge of good work habits as associated with specific units, 

b. demonstrating a knowledge of related occupations, 

c. demonstrating a knowledge and unde'standing of their immediate families' occupa- 
tions and careers, and 

d. demonstrating a knowledge of job entry requirements for occupations being studied 
as a part of the career cluster. 

Component II. Work Experience 
Coordinators. 

1. Coordinators will identify students to participate by the follow'ng methods: 

a. Counselors and coordinators will mutually select a number of disadvantaged (voca- 
tional and non-vocational) students who will participate. 

b. Coordinators will orient non-dlsadvantaged students enrolled in the skill training areas 
to the possibilities for part-time employment. Students needing or desiring part-time 
employment v/ill be referred to the coordinator by the skill training instructor. 

2. Coordinators will contact each available community agency in order to establish part- 
time job opportunities for oartlcipating students. A joint meeting of the heads of these agencies 
will be held to assist in coordination of effort. 

3. Coordinators will contact ieaders of business and industrial concerr)s, chamber of com- 
merce directors and independent business operators to explain the program and solicit support 
in providing part-time opportunities for participating students. 

4. Coordinators will conduct group and individual counseling sessiors related to work hab- 
its, interests, aptitudes, and career planning. 

5. Coordinators will administer interest and aptitude instruments to participating students. 

6. Coordinators will schedule job interviews for participating students with prospective em- 
ployers. 

7. Coordinators will coordinate on-site visitations. 
Counselors. 

1. Counselors will assist in the selection of a number of disadvantaged students to partici- 
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pate in the coordinated work experience activity. The student group will consist of a number en- 
rolled in skill training programs and a number not enrolled in specific skill training programs. 
Criteria for selection will be family size and income. 

Students. 

1. Students selected and recommended will complete an interest and aptitude survey ad- 
ministered by the coordinator. 

2. Students will participate in group and individual counseling sessions related to the work 
experience activity. 

3. Students will participate in community agency work experiences or in experiences in pri- 
vate business concerns to include job applications, interview and assumption of employment. 

4. Students will keep coordinators informed of job status over a continuing period. 

Component III. Interdisciplinary Program 
Coordinators. 

1. Coordinators will, in cooperation with principals, determine the vocational skill teacher 
and academic teachers who will participate. 

2. Coordinators, along with counselors, will select students to participate based on I.Q. 
scores (average or higher), achievement test scores (behind grade level), counselor-teacher rec- 
ommendations and interest. 

3. Coordinators will develop in-service activities for teachers, principals and other person- 
nel to include a program development workshop, teacher orientation and teacher exchange ses- 
sions, intra- and inter-classroom visitations, and other similar activities deemed necessary for the 
successful operation of the project. 

4. Coordinators will be responsible for purchasing supplies and materials requested by the 
interdisciplinary teams. 

Teachers. 

1. Teachers will study lists of selected students to assess needs, interests and individual 
abilities. 

2. Teachers will, through an interdisciplinary team approach, develop a coordinated pro- 
gram which interrelates the skill training program with the academic areas. Programs will be 
student ''success" orienied and will utilize pretest and posttest for each major unit category. This 
will insure comprehensive instruction related to individual deficits. 

3. Teachers will implement the planned program during the academic year, noting in a 
daily log teaching approaches utilized and student responses. Teachers will meet as a team 
to coordinate daily instruction. 

4. Teachers will revise and rewrite curricular plans tc coincide with actual classroom pro- 
cedures followed. 

Students. 

1. Students selected will enroll in academic and skill training (or career exploration labora- 
tory) classes as a group, with the exception of social studies and individual electives. 

2. Students will meet each subject area for the required amount of time as set forth by the 
minimum standards of the South Carolina Department of Education. 
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3. Students will participate in preplanned field trips, career orientation activities and joint 
classes utilizing resource persons. 

Component IV. Intensive Training 
Coordinators. 

1. Coordinators will, in conjunction with the guidance personnel, construct a survey instru- 
ment which is designed to collect information such as future plans, present educational status, 
interests, and qualifications. 

2. Coordinators will, in conjunction with the guidance personnel, identify those students 
who are interested in and could benefit from intensive training. 

3. Coordinators will, in conjunction with guidance personnel, arrange for the administration 
and scoring of the General Aptitude Test Battery or other appropriate instruments. 

4. Coordinators will, based on information obtained from the survey instrument, determine 
clusters of specific intensive training needs. 

5. Coordinators will make contacts with the local industrial, business and education leaders 
to outline the scope of the intensive training program and to determine their immediate man- 
power needs which could be resolved by an intensive training program. 

6. Coordinators will arrange for counseling sessions which will be designed to acquaint 
students with training opportunities and their individual aptitudes and interests as determined 
by instruments previously administered, 

7. Coordinators will determine which applicable programs are already in existence and 
which new programs need to be established in order to meet the needs of the students and the 
job market. Needed programs not in existence will be established. 

8. Coordinators will contact the local industry advisory committee to provide guidance for 
the establishment of the intensive training program. 

Counselors. 

1. Counselors will assist in the establishment of the survey to determine needs of students 
for intensive training. 

2. Counselors will assist in administering aptitude instruments to identified students. 

3. Counselors will assist in interpreting results of instruments administered and counseling 
students as to the proposed training activities. 

Students. 

1. Students will participate in group and individual counseling sessions in which they are 
acquainted with training opportunities and their individual aptitudes and interests as deter- 
mined by the instruments previously administered. 

2. Students will enroll in specific intensive training classes of their choice. 

Component V. Placement and Follow-up 
Coordinators. 

1. Coordinators will, in conjunction with the guidance personnel, construct a survey instru- 
ment which is designed to collect information such as future plans, present educational status, 
interests, a^nd qualifications. 

2. Coordinators will construct follow-up instruments designed to assess graduates' job 
satisfaction, job stability, relationship of education and training to career choice, and other types 
of pertinent information. 
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3. Coordinators will establish contact with local industry, business and State Employment 
Service to develop job possibilities for graduating studenti^ 

4. Coordinators, in conjunction with membem of the guidance staff, will counsel students 
who are (a) intensive training participants, (b) work evperiance participants, and (c) unskilled 
students needing employment, concerning opportiiiVities and avenues available to them. Students 
participating in skilled training programs and students enrolling in postsecondary training and 
education programs will be counseled by the guidance personnel at their designated school lo- 
cations. 

5. Coordinators along with counselors will analyze follow-up data and prepare a report for 
use by other staff in planning and changing curricular offerings and related teaching approaches 
in the school district. 

Counselors. 

1. Guidance counselors will assist coordinators in the establishment of group guidance ses- 
sions designed to orient students to the placement and follow-up activities. 

2. Counselors will assist in identifying previous years' graduates and their addresses for 
use in sending out follow-up instruments. 

3. Counselors will conduct guidance activities, group and individual, for students planning 
to attend postsecondary training and education. 

4. Counselors will assist coordinators in individual and group job opportunity counseling 
activities for work experience students, intensive training students and unskilled students. 

Students. 

1. Students will participate in group sessions in which the philosophy, rationale and activi- 
tiveo of the program are explained and discussed. 

2. Students will complete the career interest survey forms developed by the coordinator. 

3. Graduates will complete follow-up forms and return them by mail to the school counsel- 
ing office. 
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THE EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAM 



Introduction 

This evaluation is concerned with the overall effectiveness of the Exemplary Project in Ca- 
reer Education in terms of the changes it brought nbout in the participating students, teachers, 
schools, and local communities. Attention will be paid mainly to the second and third year ob- 
jectives of the program which included a list of the desired changes in the participating stu- 
dents and teachers as well as a comprehensive and explicit description of the procedures to 
be implemented in each of the five program components. 

The evaluation will consist of four sections which are respectively concerned with: (1) an 
assessment of the extent to which the program attempted to fullfill the legislative intent behind 
it; (2) a process evaluation which will allow one to learn the extent to which the program was 
successfully established and to gain an understanding of some of the factors responsible for 
the results of the program; (3) a product evaluation which will enable one to identify those com- 
ponents and school districts which have been successful in effecting the desired changes; and 
(4) a description of the permanent changes brought about as a result of the program's efforts to 
permanently incorporate its successful aspects into the schools. 



The Program's Relation to Legislative Intent 

Numerous interpretations have been presented describing the legislative intent behind the 
Vocational Education Act and Part D (Exemplary Programs and Projects) of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1968. This evaluation report has drawn its interpretation from two sources: 
Part D of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 and Grant Venn's guidelines as de- 
scribed in his 1969 policy paper. Relevant excerpts from these two documents have been detailed 
in Chapter One of this report. 

The Exemplary Proiect in Career Education in South Carolina's Region V (including Ches- 
terfield County, Fairfield County. Kershaw County, and Lancaster County) represent new ap- 
proaches to bridging the gap between school and the world of work for all young people. In 
addition to focusing on public school students, the program established specific training oppor- 
tunities for both adults and out-of-school youths. Furthermore, a follow-up system was devel- 
oped which provided high school administrators with certain kinds of information from recent 
graduates. This Information made available each grp-luate's assessment of the extent to which the 
schools had prepared him for the world of work. Such information was considered to be very 
helpful to school administrators searching for new approaches to preparing young people for 
work. 

Four of the five guidelines described by Grant Venn (Associate Commissioner for Adult, Vo- 
cational and Technical Education) were adhered to completely in the program as described in 
the proposal and quarterly reports. Guideline One was partially taken into account in the Elemen- 
tary Career Orientation Component. This component endeavored to instill a broad occupational 
orientation at the elementary level; however, no provisions were made to promote such an 
orientation to high school students. 

The provisions described in Guideline Two were incorporated into the Work Experience 
Component which combined elements of work experience and coc^perativr education. Students 
in t*^ls component were to be given theoretical and practical experience through the vocational 
cente; and on-the-job experience with related industries and, where applicable, students were to 
be paid for part-time work. 
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The provisions in Guideline Three were incorporated in the Intensive Training Component 
(termed Operation Second Chance in the proposal). This component was designed at first to 
identify high school seniors not previously enrolled in any vocational training programs and not 
planning to enroll in forma! postsecondary training courses. Later, "specific training opportuni- 
ties were to be established consistent with the abilities and needs of the specific group of stu- 
dents (Proposal, p. 14). 

The Pi<"»cement and Follow-Up Component incorporated those provisions described in Guide- 
line Four. Plans were made for the program coordinators to survey the local job market (includ- 
ing local business and state employment services) and to counsel all high school juniors and 
seniors with regard to their capabilities and probabilties. 

With regard to Guideline Five, the district superintendents committed themselves, in the 
original proposal, ♦o continuing the program after the termination of federal assistance. 

In conclusion, the proposed program generally remained faithful to the legislative intent un- 
derlying Part D of the Vocational Educational Amendments, The extent to which the program 
successfully implemented the ideas expressed in the legislative intent will be assessed by the 
process and product evaluations which follow. 



Process Evaluations 

The third-party process evaluations. ccr:urrir)g during each of the three program years, 
were based on on-site visitations by evaluation teams. The 'irst, representing the impressions 
obtained from a two-day visit of the uiftorpnt program components during the first year of the 
program centered on two major questions: 

(1) Has the program staff conceived and in implemented into a single pyramid of schools 
(elementary, junior high and secondary) result implemented into a single pyramid of schools? 
Have they accomplished the specified product objectives for each component as stated on pages 
six and seven of the proposal? 

(2) Will the five program components when implemented into a single pyramid of schools 
(elementary, junior high and secondary) result in the accomplishment of the five points as set 
forth in Grant Venn's memorandum of October 1969? (See "Legislative Intent",) 

The evaluation team reached several overall conclusions which pertain, in varying degrees, 
to each of the five program components. Generally, they felt that ihe involvement of different 
categories of persons in the school and community should be increased in the areas of lead- 
ership, planning, implementation and evaluation; the operational designs along with their link- 
ages to program objectives should be further developed and made more explicit; the program 
should be segmented and should be enlarged to include a greater range of students, particu- 
larly potential dropouts: and more information should be given to students cibout career alterna- 
tives both inside and outside the community. 

The evaluation team also made specific recommendations for each of the five components. 
The recommendation for the Vocational Interdisciplinary Program Component dealt with the need 
for academic teachers to utilize the vocational content as a vehicle for teaching acad< nic skills; 
the need for heterogeneous jrouping of students and a student-centered teaching approach; and 
finally with the need to expand the Vocational Interdisciplinary Program Component to the jun- 
ior high school where the majority of the dropouts oc^ur. 

A fairly comprehensive set of recommendations was directed at the Intensive Training 
Component. The evaluators felt that intensive training should be expanded to include more po- 
tential dropouts in a variety of vocational areas listed by the evaluators, and that the school ad- 
ministrators should modify school policies to enable this program component to operate during 
the normal school day. 
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The major recommendations for the Elementary Orientation Component focused on provid- 
ing students with more practical and diverse career experiences and on combining academic 
skills with career activities. The recommended changes in the Placement and Follow-Up Com- 
ponent were very similar to the ones discussed earlier. They were concerned with the need to 
reach more students: to further develop communication channels among the program staff, po- 
tential employers and students; and to develop the three major thrusts of the component (inten- 
sive guidance, job placement and job follow-ups). 

The Work Experience Component received the most severe criticism as a result of its failure 
(in the opinion of the eva(uators) to implement a program design consistent with the objectives 
of the program. The evaluators suggested that the program staff should clarify and make con- 
sistent the intent, program design and operational strategy for this component. 

In response to this evaluation and others, drastic revisions were made in the basic program 
philosophy and design. (See "Description of the program".) In general, as the program began 
its second year it was more faithful to the legislative intent and in possession of behavioral ob- 
jectives for each component as well as sets of explicit sequential procedures to fulfill these ob- 
jectives. Also the scope of the program was enlarged in many areas to Include more students. 

The format of the first process evaluation was modified during the second and third program 
years in such a manner as to facilitate a more incisive and comprehensive assessment of the 
success each participating school district had In developing each of Its program components. 
The visiting process evaluation team (two per year) in each program component evaluated the 
extent to which each of Ihe desired procedures was successfully established in each of the 
participating school districts. The process evaluations occurring during the second and third 
program year will be summarized below. 



Chesterfield County 

In each of the five components within Chesterfield County, the vast majority of the desired 
procedures had been successfully implemented. In the Elementary Career Orientation Compon- 
ent every procedure was successfully established with the possible exception of the program 
activities to the parents of participating students. The process evaluation teams commended the 
enthusiastic involvement of teachers, students and principals and the correlation and integration 
of career units with academic areas. They were disappointed in the failure of many teachers to 
evaluate activities relative to program activities. 

In the opinion of the process evaluation teams, the program coordinators and counselors 
had conducted all of the preliminary field work necessary for the eventual success of the Work 
Experience Component. They had recruited students, conducted career counseling sessions, 
contacted potential employers, and scheduled job interviews. However, at the time of this writing, 
none of the ten Work Experience students in this component had been employed, mainly be- 
cause no jobs were available. 

The Vocational Interdisciplinary Program Component, in the opinion of the process evalua- 
tion teams, had reached a state of near perfection. They were particularly impressed by the VIP 
group leader, the extensive tf^acf^er and principal involvement and tfie on-going curriculum de- 
velopment. 

The third year process evaluation teams visited the program too early in the school year 
to completely assess the Intensive Training Component, but they were satisfied with those aspects 
of the component which had been established. 

The Placement and Follow-Up Component was judged to be a complete succe^cJ. All of the 
prescribed student and community surveys had been conducted, and group and individual ca- 
reer counseling of all high school seniors had occurred. However, one of the 1972-73 process 
evaluation teams felt more counseling should have been ^ ade available to intensive training 
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participants, work exper-ence students and unskilled students needing employment, concerning 
opportunities and avenues available to them. The other process evaluation team felt that neither 
the program nor the schools appeared to have assumed responsibility for placing students in jobs 
or higher education programs. 

Fairfield County 

Although each of the program components was functioning in Fairfield County, weaknesses 
were identified by the two process evaluation teams. The coordinator in the Elementary Career 
Orientation Component had recruited teachers, helped them develop and teach career education 
units and furnished them with the necessary materials and supplies. However, parent and admin- 
istrative involvement in this component was judged to be insufficient, as was the integration of 
career education units into the existing curriculum. 

Some difference of opinion existed with regard to tife success of the Work Experience Com- 
ponent. One process evaluation team observed that students had been recruited, counseled and 
placed in jobs, and felt that active involvement of business and industrial concerns had oc- 
curred. Tho team also thought that no interest and aptitude instruments were administered to 
participating students. The other team felt that the students had not been identified for partici- 
pating in this component and that consequently the overall objective of the component had not 
been attained. 

The Vocational Interdisciplinary Program Component in Fairfield County had never func- 
tioned in the desired manner, according to the process evaluation teams. They obs'^rved that, 
after the teachers and students were selected, a coordinated program interrelating several s«Jb- 
ject matters never developed. One team also found no evidence that students participated in 
field trips, career orientation activities, or joint classes utilizing resource persons. 

As was the case in Chesterfield County, no students were enrolled in specific intensive 
training courses of their choice in Fairfield County, Also, one process evaluation team decided 
that the testing and counseling of the selected students failed to occur in a satisfactory manner. 

The Placement and Follow-Up Component in Fairfield County was judged to be adequate 
by the process evaluation teams. They indicated that the survey and follow-up instruments were 
created; students received general counseling; and contacts were made with local industry, busi- 
ness and the State Employment Service. On the other hand, the teams reported that not enough 
attention was paid to the intensive training participants, work experience participants and un- 
skilled students. One team also emphasized the need for more placement activities in addition 
to the placement counseling which had been occurring 

Kershaw County 

The program in Kershaw County had grown in a manner similar to the program in Fairfield 
County. The process evaluation teams gave the highest rating to the Elementary Career Orienta- 
tion Component, where all but one of the desired procedures ware successfully established. The 
evaluation teams considered the maior strengths of this component to be the enthusiasm and 
competence of the program staff and teaching staff (except the seventh grade); however, weak- 
nesses were pointed out in the degree of administrative and parental involvement and the inte- 
gration of the career units into the existing curriculum. 

Both teams reported that the Work Experience Con^ponent had succeeded in identifying 
students, counseling them and helping them find employment; however, one of the teams thought 
that the coordinator did not administer aptitude and interest instruments to the participating stu- 
dents. (The criticism concerning aptitude and interest test administration was erroneous in that 
the district project coordinator had computed individual student profiles on a wide range of 
standardized instruments, which he had personally administered.) 
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The two process evaluation teams for 1972-73 differed in their assessments of the Interdis- 
ciplinary Component. One team felt that many of the desired procedures in the Interdisciplinary 
Program Component had not been successfully established. In the opinion of this process eval- 
uation team, the problems resulted from the failure of the teachers to assess the needs, interests 
and individual abilities of the selected students and their failure to develop a coordinated pro- 
gram which interrelated several disciplines. The other team thought that all of the desired pro- 
cedures in this component had been successfully implemented and all that remained was to con- 
vince the teachers and administrators to adopt the interdisciplinary approach. 

The Intensive Training Component in Kershaw County had only been partially implemented 
at the time of the 1972-73 process evaluation. Participants had been selected and counseled; 
also, local industrial, business and education leaders had been utilized in planning intensive 
training. One team indicated that the counselors had not been adequately involved in the pro- 
gram, and that students had not been enrolled in specific training classes of their choice. The 
other team reported that all procedures had been successfully established. 

The district coordinator had in terms of the Placement and Follow-Up Component admin- 
istered the necessary survey and follow-up instruments to the high school seniors and recer 
graduates. One of the 1972-73 process evaluation teams felt, however, that the district coordi- 
nator and counselors had failed to conduct sufficient group counseling sessions designed to 
promote student understanding of the program and that they had not provided intense career 
counseling and guidance for those students most in need of it. The other team saw no such 
problem, but stated that more should have been done to place students in higher education 
programs or jobs. 



Product Evaluation 

The format of the product evaluation of the second and third years of the program will be 
very similar to the one used for the process evaluation. An evaluation will be made of each of 
the participating counties, independently, in terms of the components of the program they are 
implementing and the objectives the program is striving to fulfill. 

Strategy 

In order to determine whether the product objectives had been attained, the product evalu- 
ation of this program utilized three approaches: (1) an ''absolute evaluation" to determine if cer- 
tain product objectives were achieved; (2) a "relative evaluation" which compared studpnt 
behavior In the program to the behavior of students not in the program but in the same school 
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and grade (i.e., the control group); (3) a second type of "relative evaluation" which compared 
the behavior of the students at an early period to the behavior of the same students at a later 
period of that same school year. 

Product objectives were considered attained when the treatment group obtained signifi- 
cantly higher scores than the control group or when a specified level of performance was reached. 

Procedure 

In order to limit redundancy, a description of the testing procedures will be presented for all 
counties in the program, by component, before the presentation of the observed products. 

Component I. Elementary Career Orientation 

Product Objective 1. Students in the career orientation program will be able to list more 
"good" work habits than will a comparable group of students not in the career orientation pro- 
gram. 

Product Objective 2. Students in the career orientation prograrr. will be able to list more oc- 
cupations than will a comparable group of students not in the career orientation program. 

Product Objective 3. Students in the career orientation program will be able to list more of 
their family's occupations than will a comparable group of students not in the career orientation 
program. 

A three-item instrument was developed to assess attainment of these objectives, with one 
item covering one objective (Myrick. 1972). Appendix L, page 159). One item asked each student 
to list as many occupations as he could; another asked each student to state the occupations of 
his mother and father, and the number of his brothers and sisters and their respective occupa- 
tions; and the third asked each student to list as many "good" work habits as he could. AM three 
of these items were to be administered to students in grades 1-5. Only the last two items were 
administered to students in grades 6-8. Students in grades 1-3 were tested verbally, on an indi- 
vidual basis, during the school day. Students in grades 4-8 completed the questionnaires during 
testing periods. 

The questionnaires were ir»Jividually scored by the evaluation staff. Correctness of responses 
to the item concerninq occupations of the members of the family was based on listing an occupa- 
tion — not a job duty, "chore." or name of place of employment — for each membpr of the family. 
The k \a\ possible score was 4, 1 point for each of the four parts of the question. An occupation 
must have been listed for each brother and/or sister to have that part marked correct, A fre- 
quency count was made of the number of occupations and work habits listed. 

Product Objective 4. Students (grades 4-8) in the career orientation program will have a 
greater knowledge of occupations and occupational environments than will other studerls not 
in the program. 

Two different instruments were used to assess the attainment of this objective. The first, 
used in grades 4-6. was one of the for.:is of the Occupational Cognizance — Fourth Grade Test 
developed by the Comprehensive Evaluation Project staff and reproduced in their Final Report: 
Comprehensive Evaluation Report (Heath. 1969. Appendix 5. page 15), Each item contained four 
options only one of which was correct. Each correct answer received 3 score cf one, and the 
maximum total score a student could receive for the test was 12. 

The P,E.C,E. Knowledge Test, a 75-item test developed by the Georgia State Departmeni of 
Vocational Education, was utilized (o measure this objective in grades 7-8, The instrument was 
developed to measure the effects of the P,E.C,E, program implemented in Georgia during the 
1969-1970 school year. The instrument, as used in th3 South Carolina Program, was divided 
into three sections; (1) a 19-item matching session; (2) a 27-item true-false section; and (3) a 
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29-item multiple-choice section (Myrick. 1972. Appendix J. page 141). The scoring method utilized 
is the correct-incorrect type, with a score of one assigned to correct answers and zero to incor- 
rect answers. Tfie total possible score on this test is. theiefore, 75. Reliability coefficients ob- 
tained on this test for the Apex. North Carolina, attendance area students, as determined by the 
Kuder-Richardson-20 formula, ranged from .80 to .88 for students in grades 6-12. 

The test was administered to students in the treatment and control groups during the latter 
part of October 1971. and again in March 1972. and March 1973. 

Product Objective 5, Teachers in the career orientation program will have a more positive 
attitude toward career education than will those teachers not in the career orientation program. 

A 25-:tem untitled attitude scale was developed to measure the positiveness of teacher atti- 
tudes toward career education. T!ie scale is a composite of items selected from the 39-item 
"Opinions About Vocational Education" instrument (Coster. 1967), from the 60-item "Vocational 
Education Informed ^n Inventory" developed by Harold M, Byran- (1968. page 112), and from the 
20-item "Attitude Toward Vocational Education" instrument developed by Melville G. Parker and 
Richard A. Baker (Parker. 1970). A high sco.e indicates a positive attitude toward career educa- 
tion (total possible score 125). 

The scale was administered during March 1973 to teachers involved in the career orientation 
program and a group of teachers not involved in the program (the control group). 

Component II. Work Experience 

Product Objective 1. To ir urease by ten percent the number of students involved in the work 
experience program. 

This objective wiff be measured by comparing the number of students involved in the work 
experience program during the 1971-1972 school year with the number of students involved during 
the 1972-1973 school year. 

Product Objective 2. The dropout rate of students in the work experience program will be 
lower than the dropout rate of students not in the work experience program. 

To evaluate the attainment of this objective the proportion of work experience students who 
have dropped out of school during the 1972-1973 school year will be compared with the propor- 
tion of the remainder of the student body who have dropped out of the high school in which the 
work experience component has been installed. 

Product Objective 3, Students in the work experience proyram will have a greater knowledge 
of occupa ^ns and occupational environments than will those students not in the work experience 
program . 

The P.E.C.E. Knowledge Test, described abo^'e. was used to measure this objective. This test 
was to be administered to Work Experience sluder.ts and a control group. 

Component III. Interdisciplinary Program 

Product Objective 1. The absentee rate of students in VIP (IP) will be significantly lower than 
the absentee rate of a comparable group of students not in VIP (IP). 

Product Objective 2. The dropout rate of students in VIP (IP) will be significantly lower than 
the dropout rate of a comparable group of students. 

Both of these objectives will be measured by comparing the records compiled during the 
'"972-1973 school year for VIP (IP) students and an equivalent control group. 

Product Objective 3. The attitudes toward education of students in VIP (IP) will be signifi- 
cantly more positive than are those held by a comparable group of students not in VIP (IP). 
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The Education Scale, a 22-item, Likert-type scale developed by Rundquist and Sletot, was 
used to measure the positiveness of attitudes toward education (Shaw and Wright, 1967). 

For items which are worded positively toward education, the alternative responses are 
weighted from 5 (Strongly Agree) to 1 (Strongly Disagree). The weights are reversed for items 
worded negatively. The student's score is the sum of the weighted alternatives endorsed by him. 
with a high score (total possible score 110) indicating a positive attitude towards education. 
The scale was administered to all the students in VIP and a control group. 

Product Objective 4, The attitudes of students in the VIP (IP) towards others and themselves 
will be significantly more positive than are those attitudes toward others and themselves of a 
groL'p of comparable students not in VIP (IP). 

A 64Htem, untitled attitude scale was used to assess the positiveness of student attitudes 
toward others and themselves. The scale is a composite adaptation of 41 selected items from 
the 64-item "Acceptance of Self and Others" scale developed by E. Berger (Shaw, 1967, page 
433) and 23 selected items from "The Self-Others Questionnaire." a 50-item scale developed 
by F. L. Phillips (Shaw, 1967, page 429) The instrument is essentially a Likert-type scale, ex- 
cep that it uses a modified response mode. Thirty-five items measure attitude toward self, 
and 29 items measure attitude toward others; therefore, two scores are obtained (Myrick. 1972, 
Appendix G, page 102). The score for each item ranges from 1 to 5, with a low total score in- 
dicating a more favorable attitude toward self or others; i.e., a total score of 29 and 35 on the 
items measuring attitude toward others and self, respectively, would indicate the most positive 
attitude In each case. 

Product Objective 5. The students and teachers in VIP (IP) will have more positive attitudes 
toward career education than will those of a comparable group of students (and teachers) not 
in VIP (IP). 

A 20Htem. untitled attitude scale was used to measure the positiveness of student attitudes 
toward career education. The instrument is a composite adaptation of 12 selected items from 
the 39-item "Opinions about Vocational Education" instrument (Coster, 1967) one item from the 
60-itenr» "Vocational Education Information Inventory" (Byram. 1968), and seven items from the 
20-item "Attitude Toward Vocational Education" instiument (Parker, 1970). 

The scale utilizes the Likert attitude scaling technique, with the response modes being SA: 
I Strongly Agree with the statement; A: I Agree with the statement; ?; I am Undecided about the 
statenrient: D: 1 Disagree with the statement; and SD: I Strongly Disagree with the statement. 

Ten items are worded positively toward career education and 10 negatively. The alterna- 
tive responses are weighted from 5 (SA: I Strongly Agree with the statement) to 1 (SD: I Strongly 
Disagree with the statement) for those items worded positively; weights are reversed for those 
which are negatively worded. The individual's score is the sum of the weighted alternatives chosen 
by him, with a high score (otal possible score — 100) indicating a positive attitude. 

The 25-item untitled teacher atittude scale discussed earlier was used to measure the posi- 
tiveness of teacher attitudes toward career education. 

Product Objective 6. The students In VIP (IP) will make a greater achievement in language 
arts, mathematics, science, and one technical subject than will a comparable group of students 
not in VIP (IP). 

The Metropolitan Achievement Test Form BVi was used to measure student achievement in 
language arts and mathematics. These tests present the students with questions on reading (40 
items), spelling (55 items), language (73 items), language study skills (32 items), mathematical 
computation and concepts {35 items), end mathematical analysis and problem-solving (30 items). 
The High School Language Arts Battery were given to the VIP (IP) and control group students 
during the latter part of October 1971, the latter part of March 1972, and March 1973, 
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Achiovemeni in one technical subject (electronics or electricity) was measured by nneans 
of t^ie Ohio Trade Achieven^ent Tests developed at the Instructional Materials Laboratory, The 
Ohio State University. The Oiiio Basic Electronics Achievement Test contains 100 multiple-choice 
items designed to measure knowledge of tuning circuits, vacuum tubes, semiconductor char- 
acteristics, power supplies, amplifiers, detector circuits, and oscillator circuits. The Ohio Basic 
Electricity Test contains 240 multiple-choice items designed to measure the students' knowledge 
of D.C. electricity, laws of magnetism. A.C. electricity, measurement, construction wiring, diag- 
nosis and maintenance, circuit tracing, applied math and applied science. 

During the 1971-1972 school year, the Ohio Basic Electricity Test was administered to the 
VIP groups taking the electricity course in Lancaster and Chesterfield Counties and the Ohio 
Basic Electronics Test was given to the VIP students taking the electronics course in Kershaw 
and Fairfield Counties. The tests were given to the students during the latter part of October 
1971. and again during March 1972. Only the VIP students received the test since none of the 
students in the control group were taking either the electronics or electricity courses during the 
197M972 school year. During the 1972-1973 school year, only the VIP students in Chesterfield 
were receiving technical instruction correlated with academic subjects. They were given the 
Ohio Basic Electricity Test during October 1972 and March 1973. 

Product Objective 7. The students in VIP (IP) will have more interest in obtaining job entry 
level skills than will a comparable group of students not in VIP flP). 

Product Objective 8. The students and teachers in VIP (iP) will have greater satisfov lion with 
curncular offerings than will a comparable group of students and teachers not in VIP (IP). 

Product Objective 9. The students in VIP (IP) will have a greater interest in postsecondary 
training than will a comparable group of students not in VIP (IP). 

A two page general information questionaire was administered to VIP (IP) and control stu- 
dents during tho last week of October 1971, and again during March 1972. October 1972, and 
March 1973. Ouestions five and six of the questionnaire investigated the area of student inter- 
est in obtaining job entry level skills; questions 14 through 18 investigated the feelings of students 
about curricular offerings; and questions one through four were concerned with the area of 
student interest in postsecondary training. 

Component IV. Intensive Training 

Product Objective 1. To decrease by 50 percent the number of non-postseM ond.uy oduca- 
tion-bound high school seniors who do not have salable skills prior to gradu.ition from high 
school. 

To measure the attainment of this obiective the number of students receiviiig intensive 
training" during the 1972-1973 school year was compared to the number enrolled tho previous 
*^ear. 

Component V. Placement and ^aiilow-Up 

Product Objective 1. To increase to 100 percent the number of students who participate in 
guidance sessions concerning future training, education or immediate employmr^nt 

Each of the county district project coordinators kept a record of the number of high school 
seniors receiving career guidance. The evaluation staff will be given this number for each of the 
counties with a Placement and Follow-Up Component near the end of the school year. 

Product Objective 2. To increase to 100 percent the number of students who specify futufo 
plans in terms of (1) four year college, (2) community college or technical training (3) military 
service, (4) domestic home life, and (5) immediate job placement. 
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Product Objective 3. To assses the extent to which graduates exr ence job satisfaction, 
have job stability and perceive the relationship to education and training in the school system. 

The three district project coordinators and the regional coordinator developed a prelimi- 
nary follow-up questionnaire and administered it during the last month of the 1971-72 school 
year. A second and further refined questionnaire was sent to eacli student four months later. 
Both questionnaires were designed to assess the student's future plans, and record their im- 
pressions of the value of their high school program. 

Observed Products 

Chesterfield County 

Component \. Elementary Career Orientation. Table 1 summarizes the product evaluation of 
the riementary Career Orientatiori Component in Chesterfield County. The sn^dents in this pro- 
gram component generally did not list significantly more "good" work habits (Product Objective 
1) or names of family occupations (Product Objective 3) than did the students in the control 
group except at the fourth grade level. In the case of the students' ability to list occupations, a 
more encouraging situation existed (Product Objective 2). Here, first, second and fourth grade 
students in the program listed significantly more occupations than did their counterparts in the 
control group. (No such differences were observed in the third and fifth grades.) The students* 
general knowledc^e of occupations and the occupational environment (Product Obiective ^) 
conformed to the general r^ttern — success at some grades only. Fourth and sixth grade students 
in the program were significantly more knowledgeable about occupations and the occupational 
environment than were the control group students, whereas no major differences existed at the 
other grade levels (fifth and seventh). 

Perhaps one of the reasons students in the program did not consistently demonstrate more 
knowledge about careers resulted from the nature of their instruction and the attitudes of their 
teachers toward career education (Product Objective 5). According to their responses to the 
Attitude Toward Career Education scale, teachers in the career education program vyere not 
significantly more positively inclined toward career education than were non-participating 
teachers. 

Component III. Work Experience. Some success was observed in the Work Experience Com- 
ponent in Chesterfield County (See Table 1). The number of students increased from eight, during 
the 1971-1972 school year, to ten during the 1972-1973 school year, an increase of 25 percent 
(Product Objective 1). However, ten percent (1) of the Work Experience students dropped out 
of school as opposed to three percent (19) of the entire high school student body (Product Ob- 
jective 2). 

Component III. Vocational Interdisciplinary Program. The 39 eleventh and twelfth graJe VIP 
students and the control group students exhibited many similarities. The two groups were ab- 
sent approximately the same number of days (Product Objective 1); they exhibited similar atti- 
tudes towards education (Product Objective 3), and towards others and themselves (Product 
Objective 4). They demonstrated similar achievement in language and math (Product Objective 
6) and the majority of both groups expressed strong interest in obtaining job entry level skills 
(Product Objective 7) and satisfaction with the curricular offerings (Product Objective 8). 

Certain factors, however, suggested that the program was having a beneficial effect on the 
VIP students, particularly in the eleventh grade. Only one VIP student dropped out of school as 
opposed to four control group students (Product Objective 2); twelfth grade students exhibited 
a more positive attitude towards career education (Product Objective 5); eleventh grade VIP 
students scored significantly higher on the mathematical computation section of the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test (Product Objective 6); eleventh grade VIP students made significant improve- 
ment in their knowledge of electricity, their vocational subject (Product Objective 6); and high 
school VIP seniors expressed more interest in 'continuing their education after graduation . than 
did the control group seniors (Product Objective 9). 

Component IV. Intensivs Training. Thirty-five students were enrolled in intensive training 
during the 1972-1973 school year as compared to none during the prior yeai. 

Component V. Placement and Follow-Up. Major successes have ocurred in this component 
particularly during :he final year of the program. All high school J^eniors (143) received career 
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counseling (Product Objective 1), and a majority, in October 1972, decided on their career upon 
high school graduation (Product Objective 2). Of the 134 responding seniors, k^;5.88 percent 
planned to attend college, 35.82 percent planned to attend a postsecondary vocational school, 
5.22 percent expected to join the military, 14.93 percent were going to seek employment, and 
20.15 percent were undecided. 

In each of the three counties (Chesterfield, Fairfield and Kershaw) a computerized foliow-up 
system was instituted during Ocvober 1972. The follow-up survey form, mailed to 1971-1972 
high school seniors, asked the graduates to indicate their current employment status and rate 
the utility of the high school courses they took as well as the topics covered. The form did not, 
however, ask the students to describe their job satisfaction or stability as specified in Fioduct 
Objective 3. The responses, which included 69 percent of the graduates, were tabulated, analysed 
and then made available to the participating school districts. 

Table 1. The Product Evaluation of Five Program Components in Chesterfield County by 
Product Objective During the 1972-1973 School Year 



Nature of 
Product Product 
Objective Objective 

Elementary Career Orientation 

1 Knowledge of work habits 

2 Ability to list occupations 

3 Ability to list family occupations 

4 Knowledge of occupations 



Subjects of 

Product 
Objectives 
(Grades) 

Students (1-7) 
Students (1-5) 
Students (1-7) 
Sti;dents (4-7) 



Attitude towards career education Teachers 



Work Experience 

1 Enrollment in work experience 

2 Dropouts 

Vocational Interdisciplinary Program 



High school students 
High school students 

Students (11-12) 
Students (11-12) 
Students (11-12) 
Students (11-12) 
Students (11-12) 
Students (11-12) 
Students (11-12) 
Students (11-12) 
Students (11-12) 



Attainment of 
Product 
Objective^ 

Partial (Grade 4) 
Partial (Grades 1, 2 and 4) 
Partial (Grade 4) 
Partial (Grades 4 and S) 
Not evident 

Yes 

Not evident 

Not evident 
Yes 

Not evident 
Not evident 
Partial (Grade 12) 
Partial (Grade 11) 
Not evident 
Not evident 
Partial (Grade 12) 



High school students Yes 



1 Absences 

2 Dropouts 

3 Attiiude towards education 

4 Attitude towards self and others 

5 Attitude towards career education 

6 Educational achievement 

7 Interest in obtaining skills 

8 Satisfaction with curriculum 

9 Interest in postsecondary training 

Intensive Training 
1 Enrollment 

Placement and Follow-Up 

1 Career counseling 

2 Jareer planning 

3 Follow-up instrument 

^Explanation of terms: 

Yes — Treatment group performed significantly better than the control group, across 

all grades covered by the particular objective. 
Partial — Treatment group performed significantly better than the coni. roup in one 

or more, but not all, of the grades covered by the particular c « .jtive. 
Not evident — Treatment group did not perform significanfty better than th*. control group, 

across the grades covered by the particular objective. 



Students (12) 
Students (12) 
Program staff 



Yes 
Yes 
Partial 
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Fairfield County 

Component I. Elementary Career Orientation, The amount of success observed in the Ele- 
mentary Career Orientation Component was very similar to the amount in Chesterfield County 
(See Table 2). In most grades the students in the program did not exhibit significantly greater 
ability than the control group to list "good" work habits (Product Objective 1), occupations 
(Product Objective 2), and family occupations (Product Objective 3). Also the students in the 
program did not score significantly better on the two tests measuring knowledge of occupations 
and the occupational environment (Product Objective 4). Exceptions occurred at the first grade 
where program students were able to list more occupations than could the control group; the third 
grade where program students listed more "good" work habits than did the control group; and at 
the fourth grade where program students listed significanlty more work habits and family occupa- 
tions than did the control group. As was the case in Chesterfield County, the teachers in the pro- 
gram did not exhibit a more positive attitude toward career education than did the non-partici- 
pating teachers. 

Component II. Work Experience. The Work Experience Component matured during the final 
year of the program (See Table 2). Sixteen students enrolled during the third year of the program 
as compared to none during the prior year (Product Objective 1). None of these students were 
among the 24 students who dropped out of school (Product Objective 2). However, these stu- 
dents did not demonstrate a greater knowledge of occupations and the occupational environ- 
ment when their scores on the P.E.C.E. Knowledge Test, administered during the latter part of 
the school year, were compared to earlier scores. 

Component III. Interdisciplinary Program. The IP Component (28 tenth grade students) 
showed improvement during the final year of the program (See Table 2). As was the case during 
the second year of the program, the VIP (IP) students, when compared to the control group stu- 
dents, were less often absent (Product Objective 1). Of the 14 tenth grade dropouts during the 
1972-1973 school year, one student W 3S in the control group and none were in the iP component 
(Product Objective 2). Unlike the second program year, the IP students, when compared to the 
control group, demonstrated a more positive attitude toward others (Product Objective 4); greater 
achievement in four of the six areas covered in the Metropolitan Achievement Test — reading, 
spelling, mathematical computation, and nr.athematica! analysis (Product Objective 6); and greater 
satisfaction with curricular offerings (Product Objective 8). 

Certain areas showed no improvement. IP students, when compared to the control group, still 
did not have more positive attitudes toward education in general (Product Objective 3), them- 
selves (Product Objective 4), and career education (Product Objective 5). Also, both the IP and 
control groups expressed strong interest in obtaining job entry level skills and postsecondary 
education (Product Objectives 7 and 9). 

Component IV. Intensive Training. Twenty-eight students were enrolled in intensive training 
during the 1972-1973 school year as compared to none during the previous year. 

Component V. Placement and Follow-Up. All objectives were generally achieved in this com- 
ponent during the final year of the program (See Table 2). All 220 seniors received career coun- 
seling and most of them had specified their future career plans by October 1972 (Product Ob- 
jective 2). Of the 211 responding seniors, 33.17 percent planned to attend college, 18.48 percent 
planned to attend a postsecondary vocational school, 9.00 percent expected to join the military, 
12.80 percent were going to seek employment, and 26.54 percent were undecided. The third prod- 
uct objective was partially achieved. (See the Chesterfield County Placement and Follow-Up 
Component for more information about this objective.) 
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Table 2. The Product Evaluation of Five Program Components in Fairfield County by Product 
Objective During the 1972-1973 School Year 



Nature of 
Product 
Objective 



Product 
Objective 

Elementary Career Orientation 

1 Knowledge of work habits 

2 Ability to list occupations 

3 Ability to list family occupations 

4 Knowledge of occupations 

5 Attitude towards career education 

Work Experience 

1 Enrollment in work experience 

2 Dropouts 

3 Knowledge of occupations 

Interdisciplinary Program 

1 Absences 

2 Dropouts 

3 Attitudes towards education 

4 Attitude towards self 

4 Attitudes towards others 

5 Attitude towards career education 

6 Educational achievement 

7 Interest in obtaining skills 

8 Satisfaction with curriculum 

9 Interest in postsecondary training 

Intensive Training 
1 Enrollment 

Placement and Follow-Up 

1 Career counseling 

2 Career planning 

3 Follow-up instrument 



Subjects of 
Product 

Objectives 
(Grades) 

Students (1-6) 
Students (1 5) 
Students (1-6) 
Students (4-7) 
Teachers 



High school students 
High school students 
High school students 

Students (10) 
Students (10) 
Students (10) 
Students (10) 
Students (10) 
Students (10) 
Students (10) 

Students (10) 
Students (10) 
Students (10) 



Attainment of 
Product 
Objective^ 

Partial (Grades 3 and 4) 
Partial (Grade 1) 
Partial (Grade 4) 
Not evident 
Not evident 

Yes 
Yes 

Not evident 

Yes 
Yes 

Not evident 
Not evident 
Yes 

Not evident 

Partial (Reading, spelling 

and math) 
Not evident 
Yes 

Not evident 



High school students Yes 



Students (12) 
Students (12) 
Program staff 



Yes 
Yes 
Partial 



•Explanation of terms: 

Yes — Treatment group performed significantly better than the control group, across 

all grades covered by the particular objective. 
Partial — Treatment group performed significant'y better than the control group in one 

or more, but not all, of the grades covared by the particular objective. 
Not evident— Treatment group did not perform significantly better than the control grofip, 

across the grades covered by the particular objective. 

Kershaw County 

Component I. Elementary Career Orientation. During the final program year, approximately 
half (273) of the elementary school students in the participating schools in Kershaw County were 
involved in the program (See Table 3). Even though all grade levels were represented, control 
groups could only be identified for students in grades one through three. Lugoff Elementary and 
Lugoff Elgin Middle School were only partially involved in the program during 1971-1972, but be- 
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came totally involved during the final year, thereby precluding the existence of suitable control 
group students for grades four through six, and grade eight. The only possible measure of suc- 
cess in those grades was therefore a comparison of the final mea.i scores with the post-test scores 
from the previous year, by grade level and appropriate product objective (It was not possible to 
assess the attainment of the product objectives involved for grade six, Inasmuch as no testing 
was performed at that grade level last year). 

Product Objectives one, three, and four were generaliy achieved during the final year of the 
program (See Table 3). Students in grades one through five listed significantly more "good" work 
habits (Product Objective 1): grades two through five, more family occupations (Product Objec- 
tive 3); and students in grades four, five and eight exhibited greater knowledge of occupations 
and the occupational environment. Product Objective 2 was attained across the grade levels 
(1-5) affected, with grade averages dramatically higher than those obtained on the second proj- 
ect year post-test. 

As was noted in the other two counties, teachers participating in the program failed to ex- 
hibit more positive attitudes toward career education than did other teachers. 

Component II. Work Experience. The vvork Experience Component in Kershaw County was 
generally successful (See Table 3). Studeni enrollment In work experience climbed from twelve 
in 1971-1972 to twenty in 1972-1973 (Product Objective 1). None of these students, all seniors, 
were among the 19 seniors who dropped out of school during the 1972-1973 school year (Prod- 
uct Objecitve 2). However, as was observed in Chesterfield and Fairfield Counties, the Work Ex- 
perience students showed no major gains In their knowledge of occupations and the occupational 
environment (Product Objective 3). 

Component III Interdisciplinary Program. Few major differences were observed between 
students In the Interdisciplinary Program (IP) and those students In the control group. Both 
groups W3re absent about an equal number of times (Product Objective 1); both possessed simi- 
lar attitudes toward career education (Product Objective 2): both scored approximately the same 
on the language and mathematics sections of the Metropolitan Achievement Test (Product Ob- 
jective 6); both showed strong Interest in obtaining entry level job skills (Product Objective 7) 
and postsecondary training (Product Objective 9); and both were satisfied with currlcular offerings 
(Product Objective 8). 

Differences occurred with respect \o dropouts and certain attitudes. One control group 
student did drop out of school compared to none for the IP group (Product Objective 2). Inter- 
disciplinary Program students possessed significantly more positive attitudes toward education 
than did the control group students (Product Objectives 3) and, surprisingly, the control group 
students possessed significantly more positive attitudes toward themselves and others (Product 
Objective 4) than did the IP students. 

Component IV. Intensive Training. The number of students receiving Intensive training In- 
creaiied from 10 In 1971-1972 to 40 in 1972-1973. 

Component V. Placement and Follow-Up. As was thp case in Chesterfield and Fairfield 
Counties, the Placement and Follow-Up Component became very successful during the final 
program year. All 360 seniors received career counseling (Prodcct Objective 1) and most de- 
cided as early as October 1972 upon their future career plans. Of the 326 responding seniors, 
45.09 percent planned to attend college, 16.26 percent planned to attend a postsecondary voca- 
tional school, 8.59 percent planned to enter the military, 7.67 percent were going to seek em- 
ployment, and 22.39 percent were undecided (Product Objective 2). 

Product Objective 3 was partially achieved. (See the discussion of the Chesterfield County 
Placement and Follow-Up Component for more Information about this objective.) 
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Table 3. The Product Evaluation of Five Program Components in Kershaw County by Product 
Objective During the 1972-1973 School Year 



Product 
Objective 



Nature of 
Product 
Objective 



Elementary Career Orientation 

1 Knowledge of work habits 

2 Ability to list occupations 

3 Ability to list family occupations 

4 Knowledge of occupations 



Subjec*- of 

Product 
Objectives 
(Grades) 

Students (1-6 and 8) 

Students (1-5) 
Students (1-6, and 8) 

Students (4-6, and 8) 



Attainment of 
Product 
Objective^ 

Partial (Grades 1-5; Grade 

6 not observed) 
Yes 

Partial (Grades 2-5; Grade 

6 not observed) 
Partial (Grades 4, 5 and 8; 



5 


Attitude towards career education 


Teachers 


Not evident 


Work Exp 


erience 






1 


Enrollment in work experience 


High school students 


Yes 


2 


Dropouts 


n ig 11 bunooi oiuuc^riio 


T es 


3 


Knowledge of occupations 


High school students 


Not evident 


Interdisciplinary Program 






1 


Absences 


Students (9) 


Not evident 


2 


Dropouts 


Students (9) 


Yes 


3 


Attitude towards education 


Students (9) 


Yes 


4 


Attitude toward self and others 


Students (9) 


Not evident 


5 


Attitude towards career education 


Students (9) 


Not evident 


6 


Educational achievement 


Students (9) 


Not evident 


7 


Interest In obtaining skills 


Students (9) 


Not evident 


8 


Satisfaction with curriculum 


Students (9) 


Not evident 


9 


Interest in postsecondnry training 


Students (9) 


Not evident 


Intensive Training 






1 


Enrollment 


High school students 


Yes 


Placement and Follow*Up 






1 


Cfjreer counseling 


Students (12) 


Yes 


2 


Career planning 


Students (12) 


Yes 


3 


Follow-up instrument 


Program staff 


Partial 



'Explanation of terms*. 

Yes — Treatment group performed significantly better than the control group, across 

all grades covered by the particular objective. 
Partial — Treatment group performed significantly better than the control group in one 

or more, but not all, of the grades covered by the particular objective. 
Not evident — Treatment group did not perform significantly better than the control group, 

across the grades covered by the particular objective. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



The history of the Exemplary Project in Career Education in South Carolina was character- 
ized by consistent growth, increased sophlsticaiton and frequent achievement of its objectives. 
This development culminated in the successful establishment of the five program components at 
the three program sites during the final program year (1972-1973). The establishment of each 
program component at the three program sites, covering such a large geographical area and 
involving just a small program staff, must in itself be considered a major accomplishment. 

The program mushroomed at the various counties, particulary in the participating elemen- 
tary schools. In Fairfield County, for example, the size of the project enrollment in the Elemen- 
tary Career Orientation Component increased from 18.79 percent (288 of the total school enroll- 
ment) during the '"econd program year to 35.67 percent (606) during the last year of the program. 
Meanwhile, the number of students in the Work Experience and Intensive Training Components 
increased at much quicker rates than were specified in the proposal and initial product objectives. 

A vital turning point for the program occurred toward the end of the first program year which 
enabled the program to eventually succeed. An explicit set of product objectives and desired pro- 
cedures were specified, which allowed the program staff to set Its sights on certain measurable 
objectives and follow an explicit, but not fixed, strategy. The sets of product objectives and de- 
sired procedures, specified for each component, served as ths basis for several evaluations and 
program revisions and also documented the process in a manner that faciHtatea an understand- 
ing of the entire program. 

Although all the program components were in operation during the final year» the shortage 
of time (iwo years in certain cases) prevented some of the compo:ients in some counties from 
reaching complete implementation. For example, in the Placement and Follow-Up Component, 
one process evaluation team indicated that not enough attention was being given to placing seri- 
iors in jobs. Also, in Fairfield County several process evaluation teams suggested that more had 
to be done to correlate the various content areas being taught in the interdisciplinary com- 
ponent. 

Perhaps the ultimate measure of program success occurred in the product evaluation which 
assessed the fulfillment of product objectives. This aspect of the evaluation attempted to deter- 
mine whether or not certain desired changes had occurred, primarily in those students directly 
involved in the program. A battery of cognitive and affective instruments, as well as school rec- 
ords, was utilized to measure a variety of student attitudes, knowledge, and participation. The 
conclusions drawn from this aspect of the evaluation varied over school districts, program com- 
ponents and time. However, certain trends became apparent. 

1. Kershaw and Chesterfield Counties were fairly successful in their efforts to teach ele- 
mentary school students about careers. 

2. Tne Work Experience students had not acquired a significantly greater amount of knowl- 
edge about occupations and occupational environments. 

3. VIP (IP) students were, in several instances making greater achievements in mathematics 
and language arts than would have occurred if they had not been enrolled in the VIP (IP) 
Component. 

4. The attitudes of the VI. ^ (IP) and control students toward acquiring a postsecondary edu- 
cation, obtaining vocational skills and curricular offerings were generally positive, but 
not distinguishable from each other. 

5. During the final program year all counties were generally successful in their Placement 
and Follow-Up Components although t'l^e follow-up instrument did not collect all the de- 
sired information. 
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6. Student achievement in the various components was not constant over time . For exam- 
ple, during the second program year, VIP students in Chesterfield County scored signifi- 
cantly higher on the Metropolitan Achievement Tests than did the control group students; 
whereas during the third program year, the two groups* scores were nearly indistinguish- 
able from each other. 

One of :he most important generalizations that cari be extracted from these trends pertains 
to the capability of career education programs, like the one in South Carolina, to effect the types 
of changes called for in the product objectives. It is clear from the product evaluations ever the 
past two years that every product objective in every program component has been attained at 
least once, to some degree, in at least one county. This success demonstrates the feasibility of 
expecting career education, as implemented in South Carolina, to bring about those pervasive 
changes in education which must occur if our schools are to adapt to present societal condi- 
tions. 



THE FUTURE OF THE EXEMPLARY PROJECT IN CAREER EDUCATION 

The three counties participating in the program have committed themselves to continuing 
various aspects of the programs, however the extent of their future endeavor is partially depend- 
ent upon their ability to acquire additional funds. Both Fairfield and Chesterfield Counties are 
classified as economically depressed areas, (See '^Locale" section of this report), and are there- 
fore in greatest need of outside financial support. 

The following projections of the future career education activities reflect the assessments 
of the project coordinators from each of the three? counites. 

Chesterfield County 

At present, the future of expanding or continuing the entire program seems dim; however, 
there are various components that will be continued or expanded. 

The VIP Component will continue through vocational funding. There will be one change in 
this component: Scinece will be dropped from the program to enable the students to take an- 
other elective. 

The intensive Training Component will be continued if suitable ararngemt.nts can be made 
witH industry. If indusrty can be persuaded to absorb the cost of the training, ihe district will pro- 
vide the needed coordination. 

The Placement and Follow-Up Component will be continued, at the discretion of each high 
school principal, througfi local funds; i.e., if a prir-icipal wants to pursue this area, local funds 
will be used to defray the cost. 

The Elementary Component will be continued next vear. The extent of the program is the 
big question. If the Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) project is funded, this component will 
be expanded to include all students in the Chesterfield feeder system and it will also be put into 
one additional system in Pageland. 

If the ESAA project is not funded, the component will be continued on a limited basis in 
the Chesterfield feeder system. Local monies will fund the activity. 

The Work Experience Component will not be continued. 

Fairfield County 

Career Education cannot be maintained as a coordinated district activity without extra- 
district funding. The Director of Instruction has requested that individual teachers continue as 
much of the program as is possible without support personnel. District priority is, how^-^^ver, 
placed on renovation of the elementary instructional program. 
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It would be a serious error to underestimate the amount of career education that will take 
place under these conditions. A teaching method, developed locally under the auspices of the 
Career Education Program and involving future career utility as a test of what concepts should 
be taught and the method of presentation, has become an integral part of all teacher inse.-vice 
related to instruction. The attention of the district has been and still is focused on meeting the 
skill needs which will lead to gainful employment. Much of this focus is a direct outgrowth of 
the Exemplary Project In Career Education. In spite of there being no formal Career Education 
Program, the use of the future career utility teaching method along with the work orientation 
of the district will, in the long run. interweave the basic philosophy of career education with the 
instp.ictional program of the district. There Is a strong feeling among district personnel closely as- 
sociated with career education that having a Career Education Program r.omehow sets apart 
aspects of the instructional program that should have functioned as an integral whole. 

Kershaw County 

This county plans to continue Career Education In E?omplary Project schools to include 
Camden Primary. Pine Tree Hill Elementary, Lugoff-Elgin Middle Schools. Expansion plans will 
include Antioch, Camden Elementary, Camden Middle and Midway Elementary Schools, thus en- 
compassing all schools in the Camden feeder system. 

Because of this county's commitment to educational growth and innovation in its teaching 
practices, the newly established county-wide policy of team teaching will lend itself to include all 
teachers In the Career Education Project. 

Leadership functions in the above-mentioned schools will be assumed by principals and 
lead team teachers. Central staff will provide county-wide direction and coordination. The orien- 
tation and continuing preparation for the infusion of Career Education concepts into the total 
curriculum will be handled through monthly inservice workshops. 

The planned program will make use of involvement activities, resource speakers, and field 
trips. Academic curriculum cor.cepts will be interwoven with the areas of career, self, society, 
technology, and economics. 

The Intensive Training Program, with few modifications, will be continued through the Voca- 
tional Center. 

Student Placement will be handled through the student placement coordinator for all stu- 
dents in the Camden conrjmunity area. A full-time coordinator is under contract to complete 
this service. 

The computerized follow-up system which was developed in the S. C. Exemplary Project 
during the year 1972-1973 will oe expanded to cover all high schools in Kershaw County. 

A newly-funded pilot prograrr. for non-handicapped students includes Downtown Learning 
Centers for students from Camden High School. Phis program will provide a community-cen- 
tered learning experience for gifted students via the Downtown Learning Center In the follow- 
ing a[eas: 

a. extended experience in the community related affairs appropriate to the needs of the in- 
dividual student; 

b. research, committee participation, or projects In which the student can take an active 
part In local business or Industry activities; 

c. research, committee participation, or projects in which the student can become actively 
involved in local government or civic affairs; 

d. exploration of vocational areas and actual job experience in connection ;ith a contract 
for career education activities; 

e. participation In local cultural and aesthetic programs in areas in which the student has 
either exceptional talent or strong Interests. 
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APPENDIX B 



EXEMPLARY PROJECT IN CAREER EDUCATION 
ELEMENTARY CAREER ORIENTATION 

Kershaw 

COUNTY 

2nd and 3rd 
Math 

Measuring 
Brick Masonry 
Construction 



GRADE LEVEL 
CONTENT AREA 
E. SKILL - CONCEPT 
TITLE OF UNIT 
CLUSTER 



AREAS TO BE COVERED IN THE UNIT 
CAREER SELF TECHNOLOGY SOCIETY 

Virginia Norris, Janie Hogan, Becky Logan 

PREPARED BY 

Lugoff Elementary School 

SCHOOL 

OUTLINE OF CAREER EDUCATION UNIT 
WHAT EDUCATIONAL CONCEPT ARE YOU TEACHING? Measuring 
WHERE IS THAT CONCEr'T USED IN SOCIETY? Construction 



ECONOMICS 



1. 

2. 

(ACTIVITIES) 

3. a. HOW ARE YOU GOING TO RELATE YOUR 

CONCEPT TO CAREERS? 
Do the actual work a brick mason does. 
Watch an actual brick mason at work on 
a field trip to Quail Lane Subdivision. 

b. HOW ARE YOU GOING TO RELATE YOUR 
CONCEPT TO SELF? (GOOD WORK 
HABITS) 

Joming to an agreement on the size and 
shape of the flower bed. 
Decide on the type of brick. 
Taking turns laying brick. 

c. HOW ARE YOU GOING TO RELATE YOUR 
CONCEPT TO TECHNOLOGY? (WORKING 
CONDITIONS) 

Decide on materials needed. 

Make a wooden frame for the foundation. 

Mix concrete and lay bricks. 

Learn *o use necessary tools. See below: 

d. HOW ARE YOU GOING TO RELATE YOUR 
CONCEPT TO SOCIETY? 

e. HOW ARE YOU GOING TO RELATE YOUR 
CONCEPT TO ECONOMICS? 

4. MATERIALS NEEDED: 



OBJECTIVES 
YOU WANT THE 



STUDENT TO 



LIST WHAT 
KNOW: 

Learn different tools a brick mason uses. 

Learn brick laying is usod in many areas of 

construction: (houses, walks, fireplaces, etc.) 

List brick masonry as a career. 

LIST WHAT YOU WANT THE STUDENT TO 

KNOW: 

Students will learn to take turns. 
Students will iearn to give directions. 
Also to listen and follow directions. 
Students will learn to take pride in their work. 

LIST WHAT YOU WANT THE STUDENT TO 
KNOW: 

1. To be able to measure a foundation for a 
flower bed. 

2. To count bricks. 

3. Measure and mix concrete. 

4. Learn how to lay bricks. 



LIST WHAT 
KNOW: 
LIST WHAT 
KNOW: 



YOU WANT THE STUDENT TO 
YOU WANT THE STUDENT TO 



5. 



Hammer 
Nails 
String 

EVALUATION: 



Wood 
Bricks 
Dry Cement 



Sand 
Water 
Buckets 
Wheelbarrow 



Shovels 
Level 

Yard Stick 
Ruler 



Ruler 

Tape Measure 
Trowell 
Topsoil 



What are your feelings about the strengths and weaknesses of this unit? 
Strengths: The students learned what we expected them to in the areas of math, self and careers. 
They found it was "a must" to work together and take turns in order to complete a project such 
as this one. 

The students --eally enjoyed this unit and are proud of their finished job. 
Weakness: Because of the v eather and not enough time allotted the unit dragged at times. We, 
(the teachers) needed more he'p from the Implementation Officer than we hac! first planned. 
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EXEMPLARY PROJECT IN CAREER EDUCATION 
ELEMENTARY CAREER ORIENTATION 

Kershaw 

COUNTY 

5 

Social Studies 
Mass Production 
Assembly Line Worker 
Manufacturing 



GRADE LEVEL 
CONTENT AREA 
E. SKILL - CONCEPT 
TITLE OF UNIT 
CLUSTER 



AREAS TO BE COVERED IN THE UNIT 
CAREER SELF TECHNOLOGY SOCIETY 

Anne McCandlish 

PREPARED BY 

Lugoff Elementary School 

SCHOOL 

OUTLINE OF CAREER EDUCATION UNIT 

1. WHAT EDUCATIONAL CONCEPT ARE YOU TEACHING? Mass Production 

2. WHERE IS THAT CONCEPT USED IN SOCIETY? Assembly Line Worker 

(ACTIVITIES) (OBJECTIVES) 

3. a. HOW ARE YOU GOING TO RELATE 

YOUR CONCEPT TO CAREERS? 
Each student will perform a job on an 
assembly line used in making a note 
holder. Must interview for his job. 



ECONOMICS 



b. HOW ARE YOU GOING TO RELATE 
YOUR CONCEPT TO SELF? (GOOD 
WORK HABITS) 

Each area of the assembly line will have a 
foreman to supervise their output. (More 
extensive role playing). 

c. HOW ARE YOU GOING TO RELATE 
YOUR CONCEPT TO TECHNOLOGY? 
(WORKING CONDITIONS) 

After this extensive role-playing and product is 
completed, student will have experienced con- 
ditions on an assembly line. Discussion to 
follow activity. 

d. HOW ARE YOU GOING TO RELATE 
YOUR CONCEPT TO SOCIETY? 

e. HOW ARE YOU GOING TO RELATE 
YOUR CONCEPT TO ECONOMICS? 

Class discussion of ^ow such a job can be 
found in our aiea and benefits of such a job. 
Many have parents in this line of work. 
4. MATERIALS NEEDED: 

clothespins jig 
hammers nails 
glue ;vood 



LIST WHAT YOU WANT THE STUDE' T TO 
KNOW: 

1. The qualifications for whicnever career he 
performs: Sanders 
gluers 
nailers 
stainers 
shellacers 
YOU WANT THE STUDENT TO 



LIST WHAT 
KNOW: 

1. Concept that each worker must meet 
expectations of his boss. 

a. Consistent output of product. 

b. Neatness in work. 

c. Cooperation with fellow workers. 
LIST WHAT YOU WANT THE STUDENT TO 
KNOW: 

1. How it fe3ls to repeat the same task 
endlessly from 8-4. 

2. That he must be inclinated to the indoors 
for such a job. 

LIST WHAT YOU WANT THE STUDcNT TO 
KNOW: 

1. The pay for such a type job is good if 
you don't mind such work. 

2. Many jobs of this type are available in 
our area. 

stain 

brushes 

water 



5. EVALUATION: What are your feelings about the strengths and weaknesses of this unit? 
Strengths: Student enjoyed unit. (i.e. They hated repeated tasks.) 
The nailers liked their job especially. 
Actual construction of holder took less than 3 hours. 
Weaknesses: Some wood didn't fit the jig. 

Who gets product that is maimed? 
The interviewer of jobs grew restless doing interviewc. 
Although one student received several warnings to produce quality work hp was later fined be- 
cause he did not perform his duties adequately. 
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EXEMPLARY PROJECT IN CAREER EDUCATION 
ELEMENTARY CAREER ORIENTATION 



Kershaw 

COUNTY 



GRADE LEVEL 
CONTENT AREA 



Social Studies 



E. SKILL - CONCEPT 
TITLE OF UNIT 
CLUSTER 



CAREER 



Map Reading 

Highway Patrolman 

Public Service 
AREAS TO BE COVERED IN THE UNIT 
SELF TECHNOLOGY SOCIETY 

Becky Brown 

PREPARED BY 



ECONOMICS 



Lugoff Elementary 

SCHOOL 

OUTLINE OF CAREER EDUCATION UNIT 

1. WHAT EDUCATIONAL CONCEPT ARE YOU TEACHING? Map Readinc, 

2. WHERE IS THAT CONCEPT USED IN SOCIETY? Highway Patrolman 



(ACTIVITIES) 
3. a. HOW ARE YOU GOING TO RELATE 

YOUR CONCEPT TO CAREERS? 
Class discussion 
Speaker 

b. HOW ARE YOU GOING TO RELATE 
YOUR CONCEPT TO SELF? (GOOD 
WORK HABITS) 
Patrolman talk to class. 
Role playing: Patrolman-speeder 

Patrolman-car trouble 
Patrolman-lost person 
etc. 

c. HOW ARE YOU GOING TO RELATE 
YOUR CONCEPT TO TECHNOLOGY? 
(WORKING CONDITIONS) 
Patrloman talks to classes. 
Rol»3 playing: Patrolman helps person find 
route on map to certain place. 



(OFJECTIVES) 
LIST WHAT YOU WANT THE STUDENT TO 
KNOW: 

Amount of education needed to be a 

Highway Patrolman. 

Being a patrolman is a career, 

LIST WHAT YOU WANT THE STUDENT TO 

KNOW: 

The Patrolman must be courteous. 



LIST WHAT YOU WANT THE STUDENT TO 
KNOW: 

Patrolman works inside and outside. 
Patrolman must be able to read a map, 
LIST WHAT YOU WANT THE STUDENT TO 
KNOW: 

Patrolman often works alone. 
The patrolman helps people find places. 
The patrolman makes the highways safer 
for the public. 



d. HOW ARE YOU GOING TO RELATE 
YOUR CONCEPT TO SOCIETY? 

Listen to Patrolman who speaks to class. 
Role Playing. 

Class discussion. Telling of personal or family 
experiences with patrolman. 

e. HOW ARE YOU GOING TO RELATE 
YOUR CONCEPT TO ECONOMICS? 

4. MATERIAL NEEDED: 

Maps of S. C. and Kershaw County. Need to have one per student. 
Outside speaker — Call Cpl. J. A. McDonald. He will make arrangements. 

5. EVALUATION: What are your feelings about the strengths and weaknesses of this unit? 

Using the patrolman made map study more interesting and gave it some meaning. Having 
a patrolman to speak to classes created respect for partolmen. The main weakness was that the 
girls weren't as interested in a highway patrolman as the boys were. 



LIST WHAT YOU WANT THE STUDENT TO 
KNOW: 
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EXEMPLARY PROJECT IN CAREER EDUCATION 
ELEMENTARY CAREER ORIENTATION 

Kershaw 

COUNTY 



GRADE LEVEL 
CONTENT AREA 
E. SKILL - CONCEPT 
TITLE OF UNIT 



9th 

Physical Science 

Simple Machines 
Metal Machinist 



CLUSTER Construction 

AREAS TO BE COVERED IN THE UNIT 
CAREER SELF TECHNOLOGY SOCIETY 

Vivian B. Metze 

PREP/^^RED BY 



ECONOMICS 



Camden High School 

SCHOOL 

OUTLINE OF CAREER EDUCATION UNIT 

1. WHAT EDUCATIONAL CONCEPT ARE YOU TEACHING? Simple Machines 

2. WHERE IS THAT CONCEPT USED IN SOCIETY? Metal Machinist 



(ACTIVITIES) 
3. a. HOW ARE YOU GOING TO RELATE 

YOUR CONCEPT TO CAREERS? 
Do research work in library on the 
duties and purposes of a nnachinist. 



b. HOW ARE YOU GOING TO RELATE 
YOUR CONCEPT TO SELF? (GOOD 
WORK HABITS) 

Make a wheel and axle nnachine and lift 
loads to nneasure efforts needed. 

c. HOW ARE YOU GOING TO RELATE 
YOUR CONCEPT TO TECHNOLOGY? 
(WORKING CONDITIONS) 

Field trip to Metal-Machine Shop. 

d. HOW ARE YOU GOING TO RELATE 
YOUR CONCEPT TO SOCIETY? 

Dennonstrate the corect and incorrect ways 
of changing an autonnobile tire. 



(OBJECTIVES) 
LIST WHAT YOU WANT THE STUDENT TO 
KNOW: 

1. Course requirennents 

2. Duties 

3. Kinds of metal machines 

4. Kinds of machines used 

LIST WHAT YOU WANT THE STUDENT TO 
KNOW: 

1. Machine must be accurate to increase 
efficiency. 

2. Machine has greater mechanical 
advantage than human efforts. 

LIST WHAT YOU WANT THE STUDENT TO 
KNOW: 

The function and purposes of a combination 

of simple machines. (Indoors and outdoors) 

Safety precautions needed. 

LIST WHAT YOU WANT THE STUDENT TO 

KNOW: 

1st and 2nd class levers are most useful in 
work and play. 

(wheelbarrow, balance scales and seesaw) 
LIST WHAT YOU WANT THE STUDENT TO 
KNOW: 

The simple machine is a part of our everyday 
living from the toothbrush to the pencil. 



e. HOW ARE YOU GOING TO RELATE 
YOUR CONCEPT TO ECONOMICS? 
Group discussion on "The Economical Values 
of Household Appliances". 

4. MATERIALS NEEDED: 

5. EVALUATION: What are your feelings about the strengths and weaknesses of this unit? 
Strengths: 1. The Field Trip to see how students operate machines in cutting metals and weld 

ing. 

2. Construction of the wheel and axle machine to lift loads with little effort. 

3. Listing the simple machines used in our everyday living. 
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EXEMPLARY PROJECT IN CAREER EDUCATION 
ELEMENTARY CAREER ORIENTATION 



GRADE LEVEL 
CONTENT AREA 
E. SKILL - CONCEPT 
TITLE OF UNIT 
CLUSTER 



Kershaw 

COUNTY 

9th 

Physical Science 
Chemistry 
P ition of Water 
Public Servce 
AREAS TO BE COVERED IN THE UNIT 
CAREER SELF TECHNOLOGY SOCIETY 

Vivian B. Metze 

PREPARED BY 

Camden High School 

SCHOOL 

OUTLINE OF CAREER EDUCATION UNIT 

1. WHAT EDUCATIONAL CONCEPT ARE YOU TEACHING? Purification of Water 

2. WHERE IS THAT CONCEPT USED IN SOCIETY? City Water Works Technician 



ECONOMICS 



(ACTIVITIES) 

3. a. HOW ARE YOU GOING TO RELATE 

YOUR CONCEPT TO CAREERS? 
Students will do a two paragraph research 
paper to accomplish objective. 

b. HOW ARE YOU GOING TO RELATE 
YOUR CONCEPT TO SELF? (GOOD 
WORK HABITS) 

Organize a task of assembling apparatus for 
water purification in laboratory. 

c. HOW ARE YOU GOING TO RELATE 
YOUR CONCEPT TO TECHNOLOGY? 
(WORKING CONDITIONS) 

Field trip to Water Works Plant 

d. HOW ARE YOU GOING TO RELATE 
YOUR CONCEPT TO SOCIETY? 

Group discussion on "Water Purification an 
Essential to Community Health" 

e. HOW ARE YOU GOING TO RELATE 
YOUR CONCEPT TO ECONOMICS? 

Plot graphs showing the cost to distill water as 
compared to method used at City Water Works. 

4. r^/IATERIALS NEEDED; 

1. Chemicals needed to prepare chlorine gas. 

2. Apparatus needed for water distillation. 

5. EVALUATION: What are your feelings about the strengths and weaknesses of this unit? 
Strengths: 1. To see first hand the steps of water purification at Water Plant. 

2. Developing good work habits in apparatus assembling. 

3. The discussion on the importance of purified and potable water to our society. 



(OBJECTIVES) 
LIST WHAT YOU WANT THE STUDENT TO 
KNOW: 

A chemical technician performs a routine 
task in water purification. 
LIST WHAT YOU WANT THE STUDENT TO 
KNOW: 

1. Technical training requirements 

2. Must be t-ccurate 

3. Must be patient 

4. Must have orderly work habits 
LIST WHAT YOU WANT THE STUDENT TO 
KNOW: 

Work in industry or research laboratories. 
(Outdoors and indoors) 

LIST WHAT YOU WANT THE STUDENT TO 
KNOW: 

Communicable diseases caused by impure 
water. 

LIST WHAT YOU WANT THE STUDENT TO 
KNOW: 

To remove all impurities from water is more 
costly as compared to potable water. 
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EXEMPLARY PROJECT IN CAREER EDUCATION 
ELEMENTARY CAREER ORIENTATION 

Chestei^ield 

COUNTY 

GRADE LEVEL 5 

CONTENT AREA Language Arts 

ED. SKILL - CONCEPT Writing Conversations, business letters, 

stories, brief oral reports, reading 
for specific information 

TITLE OF UNIT Soorts Spectacular CLUTER Recreation 
October, 1972 

AREAS TO BE COVERED IN THE UNIT 
CAREER SELF TECHNOLOGY SOCIETY ECONOMICS 

Carolyn O. Hendrix 

PREPARED BY 

Chesterfield Elementary 

SCHOOL 

SELF CAREER TECHNOLOGY SOCIETY ECONOMICS 

1. Why this particular area? (General Objectives) 

To stress clean living, good nnorals, sportsmanship. 

2. What is to be gained fronn this area: (Specific Behavioral Objectives) 

List good habits for an athlete. 

List the sport activities you like best, 

3. Specific involvennent activities planned for this area: 

a) Make a design of yourself and the various sports you like. 

b) Which sports do you watch on television? Why? 
How would you feel if you were playing? 

c) Pretend you are a professional — how would you feel? Take several situations good 
and bad. 

d) Can you work or play with a group? List sports. 
Do you prefer to play along? List sports. 

4. Field Trips: (Usually for one area of the unit only) 

a) Purpose . . . 

b) Place . . . 

5. Comnnunity Resource Speaker/s: 

a) Purpose . . . Explain your feelings — How do you feel when the team loses? How did 
you feel when you played? Any difference? 

b) Name of individual contacted . . . Coach Arlo Hill 

6. Necessary Materials and Equipment: 
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SELF CAREER TECHNOLOGY SOCIETY ECONOMICS 

1. Why this particular area? (General Objectives) 

To make students aware of the many careers in sports — to create interest in subject matter 
presented. 

2. What is to be gained from this area: (Specific Behavioral Objectives) 

Students will be able to list professionals in baseball, football, golf, basketball, and one 
other field of their choice. Students will be able to write a business letter, to write stories. 

3. Specific involvement activities planned for this area: 

a) Select one player from football, golf, basketball, and one other field and do the fol- 
lowing: 

1) Read about them, take notes, write conversation in part of story, bring Sports sec- 
tion of newspaper. 

2) Write a business letter asking information and requesting a picture. 

3) Read from Sports Illustrated. 

4. Field Trips: (Usually for one area of the unit only) 

a) Purpose . . . 

b) Place . . . 

5. Community Resource Speaker/s: 

a) Purpose ... To show slides and talk about car racing. 

b) Name of individual contacted . . . Dale Holden. 

6. Necesary Materials and Equipment: 

Sports Illustrated (need 32) 
Sports section of newspaper 
Envelopes 
Stamps 



SELF CAREER TECHNOLOGY SOCIETY ECONOMICS 

1. Why this particular area? (General Objectives) 

To find the economic value of sports. 
To see how sports affect society. 

2. What is to be gained from this area. (Specific Behavioral Objectives) 

Student will list the economic value of five jobs. 
Students will tell the impact sports have on society. 
Students will learn the cost of equipment necessary. 

3. Specific involvement activities planned for this area: 

a) Read newspapers, magazines to find salary ratings. 

b) Bring a TV Guide to study all the sports events of one week. 

c) Figure the cost of one family attending a high school football game, a college game, 

4. Field Trips: (Usually for one area of the unit only) 

a) Purpose ... To find costs of sporting goods. 

b) Place . . . Personal visits to various stores. 

5. Community Resource Speaker/s: 

a) Purpose ... To give cost of various goods. If he prefers, we will visit Chesterfield 
Hardware Co. 

b) Name of individual contacted . . . Gene Wilson. 

6. Necessary Materials and Equipment: 
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EXEMPLARY PROJECT IN CAREER EDUCATION 
ELEMENTARY CAREER ORIENTATION 

Chesterfield 

COUNTY 

GRADE LEVEL 3 
CONTENT AREA Science 
ED. SKILL - CONCEPT To Make Children Aware of the Insects 

Around Them. 
TITLE OF UNIT The Bug Person (Entomologist) 

CLUSTER Environmental 

AREAS TO BE COVERED IN THE UNIT 
CAREER SELF TECHNOLOGY SOCIETY 

B. Pruitt 
PREPARED BY 

Edwards Elementary 

SCHOOL 

OUTLINE OF THE CAREER EDUCATION UNIT 
SELF CAREER TECHNOLOGY SOCIETY 

1. Why this particular area? (General Objectives) 

To make children aware of the career of entomologist. 

2. What is to be gained from this area: (Specific Behavioral Objectives) 

Children will be able to talk about what an entomologist does. 
Children will be able to take part in a discussion about where an entomologist works, how 
long he has to go to school and how much money he makes. 

3. Specific involvement activities planned fo^ this area: 

a) Have class start an insect collection. 

b) Make poster showing different places an entomologist works (lab, field). 

4. Field Trips: (Usually for one area of the unit only) 

a) Purpose ... To catch inscets 

b) Place . . . Grounds of school 

5. Community Resource Speaker/s: 

a) Purpose ... To catch insects 

b) Name of individual contacted . . . 

6. Necessary Materials and Equipment: 

Cardboard, pinb, poster board, glue. 

SELF CAREER TECHNOLOGY SOCIETY ECONOMICS 

1. Why this particular area? (General Objectives) 

To make children aware of .he tools an entomologist uses. 

To make children aware that an entomologist works outside, in a lab, and may get insect 
bitten. 

2. What is to be gained from thip area: (Specific Behavioral Objectives) 

List or tell the pieces of equipment an entomologist uses. 

Discuss why the entomologist works outside sometimes and inside at other times. 
Know why the entomologist uses different equipment inside than outside. 

3. Specific involvement activities planned for this area: 

a) Draw picture of how an entomologist looks when he's working in the field and in 
his lab. 

b) Make a "catch net". 

c) Let children look through microscope at insect parts. 

4. Field Trips: (Usually for one area of the unit only) 

a) Purpose . . . 

b) Place . . . 

5. Community Resource Speaker/s: 

a) Purpose ... To tell children the main tools an entomologist uses in his work. To explain 

why the dress is different when he works outside and in the lab. 

b) Name of individual contacted . . . 

County Agents' Office (Could not get speaker but got some pamphlets.) 

6. Necessary Materials and Equipment: 

Microscope, Net Wire, 
Newsprint, Crayons. 



ECONOMICS 



ECONOMICS 
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OUTLINE OF THE CAREER EDUCATION UNIT 

SELF CAREER TECHNOLOGY SOCIETY ECONOMICS 

1. Why this particular area? (General Objectives) 

To make student aware of what it would be like if he were an entomologist. 

2. What is to be gained from this area: (Specific Behavioral Objectives) 

Student will be able to think if he would rather work on the outside in a field job or inside 
in a lab. 

Each student will have experienced catching insects, mounting the insects and looking up 
the insects classification in a book. 

3. Specific involvement activities planned for this area: 

a) Let each student have at least one turn using the **catch net'*, 

b) Trying on white lab coat to feel how It is to wear a white jacket. 

c) Draw a picture of himself showing how he will look when he's grown up and an en- 
tomologist. 

d) 

4. Field Trips: (Usually for one area of the unit oniy) 

a) Purpose . . . 
b Place . . . 

5. Community Resource Speaker/s: 

a) Purpose . . . 

b) Name of individual contacted . . . 

6. Necessary Materials and Equipment: 

white coat, newsprint, crayons, 
books for classifying insects. 

SELF CAREER TECHNOLOGY SOCIETY ECONOMICS 

1. Why this particular area? (General Objectives) 

To make children aware that an entomologist helps our community and also helps each 
child's family. 

2. What is to be gained from this area: (Specific Behavioral Objectives) 

Children should be able to take part in a discussion on the different ways an entomologist 
helps the community. 

Discuss ways we can make the job of entomologist easier, and help our community where 
harmful insects are concerned. 

3. Specific Involvement activities planned for this area: 

a) Make charts showing insects that are harmful and helpful to man. 

b) 

c) 

d) 

4. Field Trips: (Usually for cne area of the unit only) 

a) Purpose . . . 

b) Place . . . 

5. Community Resource Speaker/s: 

a) Purpose . . . 

b) Name of individual contacted . . . 

6. Necessary Materials and Equipment: 

chart paper, magazines, glue. 

SUMMARY OF THE TOTAL UNIT 

1. Personal Evaluation of the unit . . . 

I feel the children enjoyed this unit and learned from the experiences. Most of the children 
had not caught insects before with the iaea being to group them and identify them. 

2. Strengths of the unit . . . 

I feel this unit made the children more aware of the insects around them. It made them 
aware that there is work connected with insects. For some who were afraid to touch in- 
sects, they were able to overcome this fear and closely examine an insect for the first 
time. 

3. Weaknesses of the unit . . 

Being unable to get a speaker to tell the class what being an entomologist was really 
tike was the biggest weakness of this unit. 
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APPENDIX C 



PROJECT PERSSONNEL— MULTI-COUNTY 

A. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Mr. Arthur Goff, Chairman — Superintendent, Fairfield County Schools 
Mr. Larry D. Hoyle — DirectOi' of Instruction, Fairfield County Schools 
Mr. Don Parker — Principal, Chesterfield High School 

Mr. Bill Matthews— Director of Sec. & Voc. Ed., Chesterfield County Schools 
Dr. Sid Gosnell — Principal, Cannden Prinnary School 
Mrs. Irene Gettys — Director of Instruction. Kt rshaw County Schools 
Mr. Stuart R. Brown — Project Director, Region V Elucational Services Center 
Mr. Dale Holden — Executive Secretary — Project Coordinator, Region V Educational Services 
Center 

B. CHESTERFIELD COUNTY— CHESTERFIELD AREA 
Chesterfield County School District 

141 Main Street 

Chesterfield, South Carolina 29709 
Mr. Jakie Watson, Acting Superintendent 

Mr. Bill Matthews, Director of Sec. & Voc. Education — Contact Person 
Mr. Randel Caldwell, District Project Coordinator 
Mr. Tonn Hunt, Innplennentation Officer 
Mrs. Vinelle Hancock, Secretary 



ELEMENTARY CAREER ORIENTATION 
Edwards Elementary (1-3) 

Mr. Larry Foster, Principal 

Mrs. Cassie Hillian, Teacher 1 

Mrs. Louise Johnson, Teacher 1 

Mrs. Doris McLaughlan, Teacher 2 

Mrs. Doris Brantley, Teacher 2 

Miss Marie Poston, Teacher 3 

Mrs. Barbara Pruit, Teacher 3 

Chesterfield Elementary (4-7) 

Mr. Walter Jay, Principal 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stephenson, Teacher 4 

Mrs. Bonnie Abernathy, Teacher 4 

Mrs. Carolyn Hendrix, Teacher 5 

Mrs. Bernice Frye, Teacher 5 

Mrs. Viola Hayes, Teacher 6 

Mrs. Mona Sellers, Teacher 6 

Mrs. Clarence Hopkins, Teacher 7 

Mrs. Caroline Goforth, Teacher 7 

Ruby Elementary (1-8 IGE*) 

Mr. Gary Douglas, Jr., Principal 

Miss Chrisandra Willianns, Teacher 1-3 

Mr. Thonnas Tolbert, Teacher 1-3 

Miss Iris McNair, Teacher 1-3 

Mrs. Katie McCreight, Teacher 1-3 

Mrs. Beadie Doster, Teacher 1-3 

Mrs. Lucille Crawley, Unit Leader 1-3 

f^js. Velnna Burch, Teacher 4-5 

Mrs. Audrey Davis, Teacher 4-5 

Mrs. Margaret Thurman, Unit Leader 4-5 

Mrs. Etoise Jenkins, Teacher 6-8 

Mrs. Margaret Campbell Teacher 6-8 

Mr. Mike Burns, Teacher 6-8 

Mrs. Rebecca Burch, Teacher 6-8 

Mrs. Zada GuIIedge, Unit Leader 6-8 
•Individually Guided Education 
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VOCATIONAL (NTEROISCfPLINARY PROGRAM 



Chesterfield High School (10-12) 

Mr. Donald Parker, Principal 

Miss Dorothy Ratliff, Guidance Counselor 
Mr. Ronald Hinton, Teacher 
Mr. John Mayfield, Teacher 
Mr. Richard Mullis, Teacher 
Mr. Conley Winebarger, Teacher 

WORK EXPERIENCE 
INTENSIVE TRAINING 
PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP 

Mr. Ranr'el Caldwell, District Project Coordinator 

Miss Dorothy Ratliff, Guidance Counselor 

Mr. Otis Patton, Extension Director, Chesterfield-Marlboro TEC 

FAIRFIELD COUNTY-WINNSBORO AREA 

Fairfield County School District 
Adnninistration Building 
Drawer 622 

Winnsboro, South Carolina 29180 
Mr. Arthur Goff, Superintendent 

Mr. Larry D. Hoyle, Director of Instruction — Contact Person 
Mr. Robert Fickling, District Project Coordinator 
Mr. Earl Bonner, Innplennentation Officer 
Mrs. Lorene Weed, Secretary 
ELEMENTARY CAREER ORIENTATION 



Gordon Elementary (K-S) 

Mr. S. L. Evans, Principal 

Mrs Marjorie Bennett, Teacher 1 

Mrs. Novelle Cox, Teacher 1 

Mrs. Thelma Gladi'ey Teacher 1 

Mrs. Adell Chestnut, Teacher 2 

Mrs. Sallie Watford, Teacher 2 

Mrs. Mildred Watson, Teacher 2 

Mrs. iola Kennedy, Teacher 3 

Mrs. Lucille Lyies, Teacher 3 

Mrs. Doris Sharpe, Teacher 3 

Miss Mary Whitener, Counselor K-3 

Everett Elementary (4-5) 

Mr. Sann Rasor, Principal 

Mrs. Glenda Hoyle, Lead Teacher 4-5 

Mrs. Carolyn Richnnond, Teann Leader 4 

Mrs. Carolyn Cooper, Teacher 4 

Mrs. Dorothy Weston, Teacher 4 

Mr. Willie Chiles, Teann Leader 5 

Mrs. Dorothy McEachern, Teacher 5 

Mrs. Delia Wooden, Counselor 4-5 

Mount Zion (6-7) 

Mr. Jannes Home, Principal 

Mrs. Frances Arndt, Lead Teacher 6-7 

Mrs. Eugenia Jones, Teacher 6 

Mr. John Clark, Teacher 7 

Mrs. Betsy Ellison, Teacher 7 

Mr. Cleveland Lee, Teacher 7 



11-12 VIP Math 

1M2 VIP English 

11-12 VIP Science 

11-12 VIP Electricity 



INTERDISCIPLINARY PROGRAM 
Winnsboro High School (10-12) 

Mr. Ed. McLendon, Principal 



Mrs. Maude Ross, Guidance Counselor 
Mrs. Marian Cannon, Teacher 
Mrs, Marie Ingram, Teacher 
Mrs. Mary Kirkland, Teacher 
Staff 



10 IP English 
10 Career Exploration Lab. 



10 IP Biology 
10 IP Math 



WORK EXPERIENCE 
INTENSIVE TRAINING 
PLACEMEMT AND FOLLOW-UP 

Mr. Robert Pickling, District Project Coordinator 

Miss Sara Faucett, Guidance Counselor — Winnsboro High School 

Mrs. Maude Ross, Guidance Counselor — Winnsboro High School 

.Mr. Tom Gladden, Guidance Counselor — ^airfield County Vocational Center 

KERSHAW COUNTY— CAMDEN AREA 

Kershaw County School District 
Administration Building 
DuBose Court 

Camden, South Carolina 29020 
Mr. J. C. Walton, Superintendent 

Mrs. Irene Gettys, Director of Instruction — Contact Person 
Mr. Ray Holt, District Project Coordinator 
Mr. Ebin Truesdell, Implementation Officer 
Mrs. Judy McDowell, Secretary 

ELEMENTARY CAREER ORIENTATION 
Camden Primary (K-3) 

Dr. Sid Gosnell, Principal 

Mrs. Dorothy Hendrix, Teacher 1 
Mrs. Charlotte Prosser, Teacher 1 
Mrs. Ben Mildred Blalock, Teacher 2 
Mrs. Willie Beckham, Teacher 3 
Mrs. Maggie Hector, Teacher 3 

Pine Tree Hill (K-5) 

Mr. Vernon Williams, Principal 

Mrs. Lois Connell, Teacher K 
Mrs. Sarah Schoolfield, Teacher 1 
Mrs. Jane Bryan, Teacher 2 

Lugoff Elementary (1-5) 

Mr. Warner Brown, Principal 

Mrs. Mary Jones, Coordinator 

Mrs. Nancy Goodwin, Teacher 1 

Mrs. Lucile Johnson, Teacher 1 

Mrs. Karen McBryde, Teacher 1 

Mrs. Amy McLester, Teacher 1 

Mrs. Virginia Collins, Teacher 2 

Mrs. Cynthia Nixon, Teacher 2 

Mrs. Virginia Norris, Teacher . 2 

Mrs. Charlotte Anderson, Teacher 3 

Miss Janie Marie Hogan, Teacher 3 

Mrs. Rebecca Logan, Teacher 3 

Mrs. Pamela Pederson, Teacher ,.3 

Mrs. Carmen Jackson, Teacher 4 
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Lugoft Eiementary (1-5) (Continued) 

Mrs. Carole Koch, Teacher 4 

Mrs. Jear. Carol Walters, Teacher 4 

Mrs. Linda Wyant, Teacher . .. .4 

Mrs. Becky Brown, Teacher 5 

Mrs. Birdadean Calhoun, Teacher _.5 

Mrs. Anne McCandlish, Teacher 5 

Miss Mary Patricia Owen, Teacher 5 

Mrs. Cheryl Lynn Gregory, Teacher Music 

Mrs. Susan Elaine McDanieL Teacher Special Ed. 

Lugoff-Elgin Middle (6-8) 

Mr. Larry Patrick, Principal 

Mrs. Rebecca Brown, Teacher 6 

Mrs. Joan Brewer, Teacher 6 

Mr. William Koch, Teacher 6 

Mrs. Judith *Vhitford, Teacher 6 

Mrs. Myra Canipe, Teacher 8 

Mrs. Catherine Carolina, Teacher 8 

Mrs. Shirley Crapps, Teacher 8 

Mrs. Dorothy Mowbray, Teacher 8 

Mrs Joyce Roach, Teacher 8 

Camden High Schol (9-12) 

Mr. Coke Goodwin, Principal 

Mrs. Dorothy Hipp, Guidance Counselor 

Mrs. Vivian Metze, Teacher 9 IP Science 

Mrs. Yvonne Pickett, Teacher 9 IP Math 

Mrs. Betty Sue Webber, Teacher 9 IP English 

WORK EXPERIENCE 
INTENSIVE TRAINING 
PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP 

Mr. Ray Holt, District Project Coordinator 

Mrs. Dorothy Hipp, Guidance Counselor — Camden High School 

Mr. Jim Smith, Student Placement 

Mrs. Marge Watson, NYC Coordinator 

Mr. Pete Peterson, I T Instructor 
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APPENDIX D 



CHESTERFIELD COUNTY FACT SHEET 
EXEMPLARY PROJECT IN C\REER EDUCATION 
ENROLLMENTS BY YEAR 



I ELEMENTARY CAREER ORIENTATION 

RUBY ELEMENTARY (-8) 1971-72 1972-73 

Grade 1 35 40 

Grade 2 54 35 

Grade 3 49 54 

Grade 5 41 49 

Grade 5 50 41 

Grade 6 52 50 

Grade 7 39 52 

Grade 8 58 39 

Project Enrollment 378 370 

School Enrollment 378 370 

EDWARDS ELEMENTARY (1-3) 

Grade 1 28 31 

Grade 2 30 28 

Grade 3 32 3C 

Project Enrollment 90 89 

School Enrollment 503 508 

CHESTERFIELD ELEMENTARY (4-7) 

Grade 4 32 32 

Grade 5 26 31 

Grade 6 32 26 

Grade 7 32 32 

Project Enrollment 120 121 

School Enrollment 596 632 

II VOCATIONAL INTERDISCIPLINARY PROGRAM 

CHESTERFIELD HIGH SCHOOL (10 12) 

Grade 10 — — 

Grade 11 21 25 

Grade 12 21 21 

Project Enrollment 42 21 

III WORK EXPERIENCE 

CHESTERFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 

Grade 10-12 12 10 

Project Enrollment 12 10 

IV. INTENSIVE TRAINING 1971-72 1972-73 
CHESTERFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 34* 25 
•(Includes Summer Classes) 

PAGELAND HIGH SCHOOL 

V. PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP 

CHESTERFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 119 141 
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TEACHERS INVOLVED IN CAREER EDUCATION 



Ruby Elementary (1-8) 
Grade 1 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



UNIT A 



UNIT B 



UNIT C 



Grade 8 
Edwards Elementary (1-3) 
Grade 1 
Grade 2 
Grade 3 

Chesterfield Elementary (4-7) 
Grade 4 
Grade 5 
Grade 6 
Grade 7 

TOTAL 

Chesterfield High School (10-12) 

Teachers — Voc. Interdisciplinary Program 
Counsleors 



1 
1 
1 

3 

1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
10 

4 
1 

5 



FAIRFIELD COUNTY FACT SHEET 
EXEMPLARY PROJECT IN CAREER EDUCATION 
ENROLLMENTS BY YEAR 



I. ELEMENTARY CAREER ORIENTATION 

GORDON ELEMENTARY (1-3) 
Grade 1 
Grade 2 
Grade 3 

Project Enrollment 

School Enrollment 
EVERETT ELEMENTARY (4-5) 
Grade 4 
Grade 5 

Project Enrollment 

School Enrollment 
MOUNT ZION (6-7) 
Grade 6 
Grade 7 

Project Enrollment 

School Enrollment 
TOTAL ELEMENTARY PARTICIPATION 

II. INTERDISCIPLINARY PROGRAM 

WINNSBORO HIGH SCHOOL (10-12) 
Grade 9 
Grade 10 
Grade 11 
Grade 12 

TOTAL INTERDISCIPLINARY PARTICIPANTS 



1971-72 

28 

71 

32 
131 
650 

54 
28 
82 
448 

25 

50 

75 
435 
288 



1 

4 

12 
6 
23 



3 
6 

15 

2 
2 
2 
6 

2 
2 
2 
2 
8 
29 

4 
1 

5 



1972-73 

89 

83 

96 
268 
647 

83 

96 
179 
446 

60 

99 
159 
447 

606 



26 



28 
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III. WORK EXPERIENCE 



WINNSBORO HIGH SCHOOL (10-12) 

Grade 10 4 7 

Grade 11 5 2 

Grade 12 8 7 

TOTAL WORK EXPERIENCE PARTICIPANTS 17 16 

IV. INTENSIVE TRAINING 

WINNSBORO HIGH SCHOOL (10-12) 1971-72 1972-73 

Grade 12 — 28 

V. PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP 

WINNSBORO HIGH SCHOOL (10-12) 

Grade 12 220 217 

TEACHERS INVOLVED IN CAREER EDUCATION 

Gordon Elementary (1-3) 

Grade 1 1 3 

Grade 2 2 3 

Grade 3 1 3 

Guidance Counselor 1 1 

5 10 

Everett Elementary (4-5) 

Grade 4 2 3 

Grade 5 1 2 

Guidance Counselor 1 1 

Lead Teacher — 1 

4 7 

Mount Zion (6-7) 

Grade 6 1 1 

Grade 7 2 3 

Lead Teacher — 1 

3 5 

Winnsboro High School (10-12) 

Teachers — Interdisciplinary Program 3 3 

Counselors — High School 1 2 

Vocational Center 1 2 

5 7 
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KERSHAW COUNTY FACT SHEET 
EXEMP-ARY PROJECT IN CAREER EDUCATION 
ENROLLMENTS BY YEAR 



I. ELEMENTARY CAREER ORIENTATION 

CAMDEN PRIMARY (1-3) 
Grade 1 
Grade 2 
Grade 3 

Project Enrollment 

School Enrollment 
PINE TREE HILL (K-5) 
Grade K 
Grade 1 
Grade 2 
Grade 3 
Grade 4 
Grade 5 

Project Ernollment 

School Enrollment 
LUGOFF ELEMENTARY (1-5) 
Grade 1 
Grade 2 
Grade 3 
Grade 4 
Grade 5 

Project Enrollment 

School Enrollment 
LUGOFF-ELGIN MIDDLE (6-8) 
Grade 6 
Grade 7 
Grade 8 

Project Enrollment 

School Enrollment 
TOTAL ELEMENTARY PARTICIPATION 

II. INTERDISCIPLINARY PROGRAM 

CAMDEN HIGH SCHOOL (9-12) 
Grade 9 
Grade 10 
Grade 11 
Grade 12 

Project Enrollment 

III. WORK EXPERIENCE 

CAMDEN HIGH SCHOOL 
Grade 12 

Project Enrollment 

IV. INTENSIVE TRAINING 

CAMDEN HIGH SCHOOL 

V. PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP 

CAMDEN HIGH SCHOOL 



1971-72 

36 

26 

74 
136 
584 



52 



52 
690 



138 

92 

100 
330 
499 



61 
84 
145 
543 
663 



17 

26 

1971-72 

12 
12 

10 

346 



TEACHERS INVOLVED IN CAREER EDUCATION 



Camden Primary (1-3) 
Grade 1 
Grade 2 
Grade 3 



1971-72 
2 
1 
2 
5 



1972-73 

40 

23 

56 
119 
600 

60 
21 
32 
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71 
80 
91 
105 
110 
457 
483 

127 

146 
273 
552 
962 



21 
21 

1972-73 

20 
20 

40 

360 



1972-73 
2 
1 
2 
5 
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Pine Tree Hill (K-5) 

Kindergarten — 1 

Grade 1 — 1 

Grade 2 — 2 

Grade 3 2 — 

Grade 4 — — 

Grade 5 1 — 

3 4 

Lugoff Elementary (1-5) 

Grade 1 2 4 

Grade 2 i 3 

Grades 2 & 3 — 1 

Grade 3 2 3 

Grade 4 4 4 

Grade 5 4 4 

13 19 

Lugoff-Elgin Middle (6-8) 

Grade 6 — 4 

Grade 7 — — 

Grade 8 2 5 

2 9 

TOTAL 23 37 

Camden High School (9-12) 

Teachers — Interdisciplinary Program 8 (2 Voc, Area Teams) 3 

Counselors — High School 1 1 

Voc. Center — 1 

NYC Coordinator — 1 

Placement Coordinator — 1 

9 7 
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